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MEMPHIS Wants ’ You, Kiwanians, In 1926! 


—and Memphis Can Take Care of You in Great Style | ' 
| pono = 
COLONEL MEMPHIS Says: 
Kiwanis must convene at 
“The QueenCityof the South’ 


MEMPHIS 


On the Mississippi Nae oS ‘ : 
HOTELS and AUDITORIUM | 





















































I yer a eer ay ~ + a ee —— This will be 
and the lovely Porkelow hak a aks of 
ape Sain fee, eee || Your Workshop! 
This will be mailer halls for group gatherings 
Your Home! iver and Rail Facilities = || Municipal Auditorium 


leading through greatest city in Mississippi Va!' 


ley. Ten railroads enter city. Ideally situated on “‘Better than Denver's” 
Chickasaw Bluffs overlooking majestic Mississippi 
? b 1 ) | [ 2 | River. 8 hours from St. Louis, 12 1-2 hours from Where Good Fellowship Wi 3e 
€ a O ( \ O € Chicago, 1 1-2 days from New York, 36 hours from " “ aksts _ aay ill Get 
Denver Together 


**The South's Finest . : 
A Fairyland for Recreation Main auditorium seats 12.500. Sousa packed it 
| 


One of America s Best Wonderful moonlight boat-rides on the Mississ- Mary Garden amazed it; Civil War veterans danced 


init, and KIWANIS will have its greatest attend- 


teins compleved at a cost of more than $5,000,000 ippi, Best-developed parks and drives in the south c : 
i el Pealx dy i gig’ “yh ae in modern hotels including Riverside, Overton, Fairgrounds and anee in it! Remember “Meet 10.000 Kiwanians in 
Ideal convention headquarte our entrances others ive luxurious country clubs, each with Memphis in 1926! | 
ou three main thoroughfare Called the finest golf links Municipal tennis courts and mammoth | 
A am (ot constructed ince 1916 Roof city swimming pool Three new super-theatres, | TS E A S Y T O G E T | 
* bet qr id me, each with bath besides others N l : J 














COME TO MEMPHIS L You Have to Come Here! TO MEMPHIS—IT'LL 


AND WE'LL ALL 
BE HAPPY “/' BE HARD FOR YOU TOLEAVE 


MEMPHIS DOWN IN DIXIE BROADCASTING ‘‘ Welcome in 1926” 
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Denver Convention Proceedings K IW F ANIS 
4 The most informative, 
most interesting, most IN | KE RN A I IONA 
comprehensive review | 4 
of a Kiwanis year that 


Pe. aa. Sey eo Is Always Ready to Supply You With: 


tain. Cloth cover, 
$2.00; paper cover, 
$1.50. 


Treasurer’s Cash Book 


Lapel A book used by Club Treasurers for recording the receipts 
Buttons turned over to him by the Club Secretary. Price $1.00. 
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— The Child: His Nature and His Needs 
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\ A deckel-edged volume of over five hundred pages, bound in cloth, doubly re-inforced 
containing the highest grade of book paper with all cuts printed on special coated lustre- 
finish stock 
a > , > Completely in- 
a I honograph Re cords dexed and mar 
By the efforts of District Governor William C. ginally anno- 
Alexander of New York City, and through ar- tated for $1.00 
rangements with Kiwanis International, the per copy. Rec 
U Columbia people made a record which bears on ommended by Ul 
oO one side the famous Number 80 Kiwanis waltz Kiwanis Com Fi] 
7 song, and on the other that stirring march, The mittee on the 7” 
Builders’ Song, Number 82, in the Kiwanis Song U nder-Privi 
Book The records can be procured for 75c leged Child. 
singly, or in quantities on behalf of your club Ask your sec- \ 
U for 60c each, provided more than 25 are purchased, retary to show U 
Oo you yg — o 
my t17°5InNe ; > supply catalog 
Magazine Binder my gy Ronee N 
The only safe means of keeping your year’s file tain some ideas 
of Kiwanis Magazines intact. An indispensable that you can 
U leather binder, $2.50. Gold printing the name _ use. | u 
ro] of the club, 25c extra | ; o 5 
7 f] 
Ye 
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iwanis Internationa | 
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MAGIC 


HE influence of advertis- 
Lip is apparent in every 
turn of my daily life. I find I 
cannot disregard it. It is al- 
ways with me, guiding me in 
my pleasures and in my duties, 
telling me what I should eat, 
wear,and use and what I 
should buy for my family. 


I find that there is on the 
tip of my tongue a multitude 
of names the mention of which 
will bring from some shelf 
nearly everything that I can 
use in my daily life and in the 
daily life of my family. 


In every instance that name 
means a very definite promise 
and assurance of something 
substantial and which will 
make me feel completely sat- 
isfied about having exchanged 
my money for it. 


Let me say a few things 
which these names—these old 
friends of the newspaper and 
magazine pages—mean to me. 


They mean good taste. For 
certainly I desire to do the 





NAMES 


thing that I believe discrimi- 
nating people have judged best. 





They mean convenience. It 
is not necessary to describe the 
thing I want. Even the most 
intimate article may be pur- 
chased without embarrass- 
ment since the advertisers 
have given us handy names. 


They mean assurance in 
buying. There is no inde- 
cision. Even before I enter 
the shop I know what I want 
to buy. 


And certainly they mean 
satisfaction. For the adver- 
tiser whose product is not good 
cannot continue to advertise. 
The fact that I have seen a 
name repeated over and over 
again assures me that it stands 
for a product of quality. In 
speaking that name to the 
clerk I know I am asking for 
the best. 


I am a more judicious shop- 
per because I buy advertised 
goods. I patronize the shop 


that sells them. 


























Thank Heavens! 
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This Year’s 


President Can Talk! 


S THAT what they are saying 
i about you? Is that what they 

would say if you were pre- 
siding? Let’s be frank with our- 
selves. 


In this day and age there is 
hardly a business or professional 
executive, entitled to be called 
such, who hasn’t had occasion at 
some time or other either to 
address his colleagues with a few 
well chosen words or get up and 
mumble something about not being 
a speech-maker, and then un- 
graciously sit down. What a 
foolish pity in the latter case! 
He hasn't co-operated. Often his 
fellows think he’s a cold _ fish, 
a pallid personality that is good 
for just one thing—to look on. 
In most cases, what is the reason? 
Poor voice? No. Stage fright? 
No. Dislike for public appearance? 
No. Lack of something appropri- 
ate tosay? Yes, ninety-five times 
out of a hundred! 


We make the positive statement 
from years of experience and reams 
of testimony that any man or 
woman who will do either one 
of two things can be ready in 


Master Speeches 


A Week's Time 
to say something timely, witty, 
fitting, impressive, inspirational— 
absolutely what you will:— 


Sit down with our collection of 
Master Speeches and read—not 





study—in leisurely fashion each 
evening for a week. Then go back 
and read again some of the pass- 


ages that appealed to you. After 


that keep Master Speeches where 
it can be a constant source of 
inspiration to you. 


refuge -and 
You will 
find there 
is some- 
thing vital 
in there 
for almost 
every con- 
ceivable 
occasion. 
And the 
next time 
you ought 








going to get the shock of their 
lives. 

We believe that Master Speeches 
is the greatest platform help ever 
compiled. We have two volumes; 
100 Master Speeches in each. 
They are new; brilliantly clever. 
Some are inspirational, some witty, 
some emotional, some full of pow- 
erful facts. In short we believe 
there is hardly a speaking problem 
which you would be called upon to 
meet that would not be immensely 
simplified if you had a copy of 
either volume I or II of this re- 

markable collection. 100 Master 
Speeches. 


Vol. I. 100 best essays, ora- 
tions, debates, speeches. Price, 
(postpaid) ...... $6.00 

Vol. II. 100 speeches for fra- 


ternal and civic occasions, accept- 
ances, introductions, 


tions, etc. Price, (postpaid) $6.00. 


presenta- 


to pass a + j | 
fom iis i ohn Murray Inc., | 
note ti ! 417 South Dearborn Street, 
public, ; Room 1005, Chicago, Illinois. 
Co tt Fr | Enclosed is my check (money order) for —_ | 
friends are | Fie ne ' 
l* Ey Master Speeches Vol. 1_............................. $6.00 | 
O Master Speeches Vol. IL............. Bla biehAC eee, $6.00 
LES | ne Oe ae eS ee ee ee 
I cde bed al 
































—about my Country 


T° g HILE | am quite prepared 
‘ May to accept with due respect 
many, if not all the opin- 
ions expressed by those 
# who are called upon to 

tS review financial and in- 
dustrial conditions in Canada for the 
past year and to make forecasts for this, 
| am content to believe the evidence of 
my own eyes and experience. During 
the last summer and fall of 1924, I had 
occasion to make a rather extensive 
journey from the East to the West and 
from what I saw and from what | 
gleaned from statements made to me 
by those who were in a position to speak 
with authority, I came to the conclusion 
that the people of the Dominion were 
as well-fed, well-housed and well-dressed 
as any other people in the world. 






ig 


@ It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the wheat crop in Western Canada, 
though showing a yield per acre lower 
than for several previous years, realized 
a much higher price and with the present 
high levels for grain, livestock and dairy 
produce, there must be a distinct: im- 
provement in the position of the farmer, 
who has had somewhat difficult condi- 
tions to contend with of late, and this is 
bound to reflect favourably on all other 
activities in Canada. 

@ lt is interesting to note that there 
has been a marked increase in the sums 
invested by Americans in Canada, and 
that no less a sum than 2,750 million 
dollars has been put into Canadian 
securities and enterprises. That fact 


alone shows that there is good reason for 
an optimistic view for the present year, 
and that there must necessarily follow 
a very great expansion in a comparative- 
ly undeveloped country like ours. Not 
only in agriculture, but in mining, 
lumbering and other fields must there 
be a considerable development, while in 
manufacturing there will be a steady 
increase following upon the establish- 
ment in the Dominion of branch fac- 
tories of United States as well as British 
concerns. When men of the standing of 
Sir Vincent Meredith and Sir Herbert 
Holt, the Presidents of the Bank of 
Montreal and the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, financiers of proved worth state 
that they were never more optimistic 
in regard to the future of Canada than 
they are to-day; one may rest assured 
that they have good grounds for their 
opinions. 


@I cannot forget that our country has 
shown wonderful capacity in the past, 
nor fail to believe in her future. It is 
only necessary to reflect upon the share 
she took in the Great War, her contri- 
bution to the effort of the British 
Dominions by placing in the field an 
armed force of over five hundred thou- 
sand men and her advance of over a 
thousand million dollars to the Treasury 
here to carry on the struggle. These are 
facts which remain in the memory and 
make one convinced that a country 
possessing such resources must continue 
to march in the same stride of progress 
as she has done in the past. 


Ce 


C 


High Commissioner for Canada. 
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Relative Size of old pound 
and World ae [Gea s 


IO % DIFFERENCE 


BO the English-speaking 


















peoples know a _ good 
thing when they see it? 
Usually, yes! But 


they were slow to ap- 
preciate North America. 
It was in 1497 that John 
Cabot’s ships from England sighted 
our continent. Yet it was 110 years 
later that the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement was made. Not until 
1670 were our people in Canada; not 
until 1760 in the rich Mississippi 
Valley; not until 1820 in California. 

With all their practical sense, the 










people of British 
origin were slow 
to appraise the 
true value of the best thing we 
have today—the land on which 
we live. 

There are other striking instances 
of such hesitant progress. As Julius 
Barnes has pointed out, tho a Briton 
invented the steam engine in 1781, 
it was not till 1826 that we had the 
first steam railroad; tho we de- 
veloped the power loom in 1785, it 
first became commercially usable in 
1835—“‘a space of 50 years between 
its inspired design and its placement 
in practical service.”” Some of the 
most valuable of our possessions 
took longest to get. 


Development of Decimal Plan 


In 1781, James Watt invented his 
steam engine and opened the modern 
industrial era. Only two years later 
he launched another development of 
epoch-marking significance—“‘a per- 
petual decimal subdivision of weights 
and measures,” as he termed it. 
This Watt plan became the basis for 
the world metric standards of today. 

In America, Thomas Jefferson 
evolved a similar plan for decimal 
weights, measures and money. He 
secured Congressional sanction for 
dollars-and-cents currency in 1785; 
but his earnest urgings added to 
those of George Washington, failed 


[109] 





or 


All America 


Commodity measures 
to be untfied on world 
metric basis 


By AUBREY DRURY 
Director All-America Standards 
Council 


to gain establishment of decimal 
weights and measures. 

It was 140 years ago that ‘‘The 
Founders,”’ men of so much breadth 
and vision, pleaded with our people 
to adopt and use decimal commodity 
standards. Since that time, all the 
other civilized nations have made 
this advance. Only the United 
States of America and the British 
Commonwealths are unstandardized 
with the world. 


Diversity of Measures 


This is the more deplorable to 
record, when it is considered that 
our commodity units are not stan- 
dardized one with the other. The 
current impression, unfortunately 
prevalent, that Americans use the 
British measures, is the cause of 
costly confusion in commercial trans- 
actions, price quotations, statistics 
and technical literature. <A gallon 
is not the same in Canada as in the 
United States, nor is the bushel. 
There is great confusion due to the 
different tons and hundredweights, 
the “long” ton being generally used 
in British countries. Even the 
technical definition of the yard is 
declared to be different in various 
English-speaking countries. 

Because of the 20% difference of 
the pint, quart and gallon in Canada 
and the United States, the U. S. 
liquid measures have been made 
illegal for use in Canada, for Ameri- 
can merchants might otherwise sell 
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with their smaller liquid units and 
gain an unfair advantage. 

The Canadians have what was 
known of old as the British beer 
The United States uses 
what was known in antiquity as wine 
soth were no doubt very 
actively in use when our disorderly 
weights and measures were being 
framed, for as‘ Joseph B. Collins de- 
clares, “Counting English and Cana- 
dian units bearing the same names as 
United States units, we have in use 
t different sizes of pints, quarts and 
gallons; 3 different sizes of gills; 
many barrels; an untold 
number of different sizes of bushels 
of things as sold in different States, 
such as apples, potatoes and the 
like; 3 kinds of ounces, drams and 
pounds; 2 different sizes of hundred- 
weight; 4 different tons, and 2 or 3 
kinds of miles.” To this anarchy 
of weights and measures are to be 
added such casuals as minims, grains 
fathoms, pennyweights, pecks, links, 
chains, points, lines, mils, scruples, 
furlongs, hands, rods, poles, stones, 
cords and other survivals of barbaric 
barter 


ineasure., 


measure, 


sizes of 


Pan-American Standardization 


The unfortunate condition 
here depicted, while as yet un- 


amended, by no means has pas- —_// 


unnoticed. Economic ex-_ | 
perts have for years pointed out — | 
the tragic waste involved in our 
unstandardized, undecimalized 
measure. 

Particularly in America has 
been proclaimed the need for 
unification of commercial stan- .. 
dards. Sensing this desperate ; 
need, the first Pan-American | 
(Conference, held in Washington, 


sed 


1). C., declared in one of its most \ 


important agreements: ‘The 
Conference recommends the de- 
cimal metric system to the 
nations which have not already 
adopted it.”’ 

As a result of that conclusion, 
all republics of Central America, 
South America and the 
West Indies by legal en- 
actment confirmed the 
adoption of the metric 
units. Our great Secretary / 
of State, James G. Blaine 


founder of the Pan- 
American conference plan 

urged favorable action 7 
from the United States 
Congress, likewise suggesting as 
a first step the use of metric 


standards in the customs service. 
But, tho official support was ac- 
corded and at one time metric legis- 
lation tailed by a very narrow 
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margin in Congress, no definite 
action was taken, and in this vital 
advance the United States lagged 
behind other republics not ordinarily 
considered so progressive. 

Editor’s Note: If you have not || 
started this article, turn back to | 
Page 109. It is a splendid effort 
written especially for The Kiwanis | 
Magazine. , | 


That the United States had as- 
sumed definite obligation to stan- 
dardize on the same basis as the 
other republics was then declared 
by many. Committees on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures in the House 
of Representatives were unanimous 
in their denunciation of delay. Hold- 
ing that the United States, by failure 
to standardize with the other re- 
publics, is fostering confusion and 
misunderstanding in inter-American 
trade, the Congressional Committee 
with unanimous voice declared: 

“This country invited the re- 
publics of America to a  Pan- 
American conference to be held in 

the city of Wash- 
ington to consider 
among other things, 
‘the adoption of a 
uniform system of 


weights and mea- 
sures.’ The invita- 


tion was accepted; 
the 


conference was 










held. 


To the extent of its power it 
adopted a uniform system of weights 


and measures. The other nations, 
parties to the conference, with 
scarcely an exception have honorably 
proceeded to put in force in their 
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respective limits the metric system 
thus adopted. 

“On what principles of interna- 
tional honor can the United States, 
the originator of the conference, 
stand alone in refusing or delaying 
to abide by its action? What pos- 
sible motive can this country have 
in thus coquetting longer on this 
subject with the nations of Europe 
and her sister republics? Having 
sought the verdict of a tribunal of 
our own choosing, shall we fail to 
stand by its decision? A nice sense 
of honor no less than her own 
interests would seem to demand 
from the United States definite and 
complete action which would put 
her in full accord on this subject 
with the nations with which she has 
so long ostensibly been cooperat- 
ing.” 

This declaration has renewed sig- 
nificance in view of the meeting of 
the First Pan-American Standardi- 
zation Conference early this year in 
Lima, Peru. It is expected that as 
a result of these conferences, metric 
units will become recognized as 
basic for commodity quantity stan- 
dardization throughout the Ameri- 
‘as. 

Metric Movement in America 

That there has now come an 
awakened public recognition of our 
duty, to ourselves and to the world, 
is indicated by the widespread public 
interest in the metric standardi- 


zation movement througout the 
United States. A liberal Metric 


Standards Bill has been introduced 
in Congress, providing for a gradual 
transition to the metric units in 
merchandising during a period of 10 
years. States with a total popula- 
tion of 15,000,000—Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, California, North Dakota and 
Utah—have thru their legislatures, 
memorialized Congress to pass such 
a law. More than 100,000 indivi- 
dual petitions are pending before 
our national legislators urging the 
advance, and altogether these repre- 
sent millions of voters, for many 
petitions are from or- 
ganizations having thou- 
sands of members. 
Leaders in American 
life advocate the metric 
advance. Statesmen 
like Newton D. Baker 
and Theodore Roose- 
velt, inventors like 
Thomas A. Edison and 
Elwood Haynes, manufacturers like 
Samuel Vauclain and Dorr E. Felt, 
financiers like James Speyer and 
Otto H. Kahn, soldiers like John J. 
Pershing and Leonard Wood, edu- 
vxators like Charles W. Eliot and 











Nicholas Murray Butler—their sup- 
port indicates the broad scope of the 
metric movement. 


Canada Awake 


Canada, too, is alert to the need 
for the adoption of world-uniform 
measures. No Pan-American stan- 
dardization program could be com- 
plete without participation of the 
mighty Dominion. It is perhaps 
not fully recognized that Canada is 
one of the greatest nations today in 
export trade, and destined to even 
higher place; and therefore vitally 
concerned in all plans for develop- 
ment of international commerce. 

What may be considered an 
official Canadian view is expressed 
in a recent message from Joseph 
Pope of the Department of External 
Affairs. ‘‘The scientific advisers of 
the Government who have had this 
matter under consideration,’ he 
says, “are of opinion that if the 
adoption of the metric standard of 
weights and measures were feasible 
it would be of great advantage from 
the point of view of external trade 
once its use had become general and 
the public at large had come to 
understand it, and that from the 
scientific point of view such a 
scheme would be absolutely sound. 

“While generally sympathetic to 
world uniformity in the matter of 
weights and measures, they point 
out however that it would hardly 
be possible for Canada 
to take the initiative 
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can it be questioned that British 
commercial interests are favorable 
to the metric progress? Thruout all 
English-speaking lands, in fact, the 
metric movement appears well on 
the way to complete success. 
Ethical Standards Aided 


When adoption of the metric 
units is complete, numerous im- 
portant benefits will accrue. 
From the standpoint of our busi- 
ness interests, the most vital gain 
will be the simplification of com- 
mercialtransactions, bothin 
domestic and foreign trade. 

Business organizations 
which so justly emphasize 
the importance of Codes of 
Ethics will do well to con- 
sider the close relation 
between commodity stan- 











dards and ethical stan- | 
dards. In a 
notable state- } 
ment, Her- 
bert Hoover 
Says: “It 


may well be 
set forth, asa 
truism, that 





in the matter of intro- 
ducing the metric sys- 
tem, as she would nec- 
essarily be guided by 
the action of the 
United States and Great Britain.” 

It should be noted, however, that 
as to decimal coinage Canada did 
not wait for the other Common- 
wealths, but adopted the decimal 
ratio in 1858, with great advantage 
to commerce and national efficiency. 
So that there appears no valid 
reason why Canada and Newfound- 
land should lag in decimal metric 
standardization even if Britannia is 
slow to move. 

But British business, that mighty 
giant, is no longer in lethargy. A 
remarkable resolution was passed 
unanimously by the 10th Congress 
of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, meeting in 
London a few months ago: ‘That 
this Congress, without expressing 
an opinion as to any specific pro- 
posal, supports in principle the 
introduction of a decimal coinage 
and the metric system of weights 
and measures.”’ 

In view of this unanimous vote, 


James Watt : 


it is impossible to maintain proper 
standards of ethical conduct thruout 
business and industry without a 
proper background of recognized 
physical standards of quality and 
quantity. Much of the misunder- 
standing and ill feeling arising in the 
course of transactions between pro- 
ducers and consumers can be elimi- 
nated by the introduction of stan- 
dards agreed upon as the basis for 
the interchange of commodities. 

“Tn order that international good 
will may be maintained and the 
interests of the individual and the 
public safeguarded, it is necessary 
to establish standards of quality 
and quantity in such commodities 
as enter into international trade. 
It is for the purpose of drawing into 
closer relationship the countries 
comprising the Pan-American union 
that plans are now being laid for 
establishing international American 
standards.” 

In the view of many, it would be 
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preposterous to seek to unify the 
quantity standards of the Americas 
upon other than the decimal metric 
basis. This appears pre- 
requisite to accomplishment of per- 
manent character, because weights 
and measures are fundamental in 
the fixation of standards, and all 
weights and measures other than 
the metric are destined to be super- 
seded. More than 900,000,000 of 
| the world’s people are now 
committed to the metric 
standards. 
Practical and Convenient 
The rational simplicity 
which the metric 
standards will intro- 
duce into our local 
and interstate trade 
is a strong reason for 


=== 


their adoption. In 
the first place, the 
units used in mer- 


chandising are prac- 
tical and convenient. 
They are the meter, 
or world yard; the 
liter, or world quart; 
and the 500-gram 
weight, or world, 
pound. These are, 
in size, much similar 
2 to our present units; 
it would take no long 
period of transition 
to get used to them. 
The meter is 10% 
more than the old 
yard; the 500-gram 
weight, or world 
pound, is 10%greater 
than the old pound 
avoirdupois. The liter is 5% greater 
than the U.S. liquid quart and 13% 
less than the Canadian and British 
quart—thus forming an admirable 
compromise, substituting a world 
measure for old local units. 

These metric units are on the 
decimal basis, so familiar to Ameri- 
cans and Canadians thru their use 
of decimal currency. With meters, 
liters and grams—as with dollars— 
we can automatically attain multi- 
plication and division by simply 
moving the decimal point. The 
time-saving, error-saving features of 
this plan are already recognized. 
But as A. Guyot Cameron questions 
in Forbes Magazine, ‘‘Why prate our 
business cry that Time is Money 
when we violate it by refusing the 
system that saves time and makes 
money?” 

The precision and exactness which 
the metric units will give to mer- 
chandising will be in marked con- 

(Turn to page 152) 











INCE it is true that nothing 
ts] succeeds like success, the 
¥) second annual observance 
“ of National Music Week on 
May 3-9, seems destined to be a 
musical landslide. Before the Music 
Week movement was nationalized 
last year, there had been but 150 
cities which had ever held a Music 
Week. Last May nearly 800 cities 
observed National Music Week in 
some way. If the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, the permanency 
of the movement seems also assured. 
since, when filing their reports with 
the National Music Week Com- 
mittee, 367 of the local committees 
signified that their towns expected to 
participate next May. In these 
local celebrations the KrwaNIANs 
almost everywhere played a promi- 
nent role. 

A graphic picture of the spread 
of the Music Week idea is found in 
the new “‘History of National Music 
Week” issued by the National 
Bureau for the advancement of music 
from its headquarters in New York 
City. In this book, which was 
written by C. M. Tremaine, secre- 
tary of the National Music Week 
Committee, a striking feature is a 
tabulation of the remarkable de- 
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May 3-9, 1925 


velopment of National Music Week 
during the one year of its nationali- 
zation, as follows: 

City-Wide Music Weeks: 

1919—19 cities and towns in- 

cluding New York’s first annual 
observance. 

1921—51 cities and towns. 

1922—49 cities and towns. 

1922-23 (11 months)—56 cities and 

towns. 

The first National Music Week 

May 4-10, 1924: 

Community-wide observance— 

452. 

Partial observances—328. 

Observances held at other times 

during the year because of local 
conditions—68. 

Total of Music Week observances 

in 1924—S848. 

In a chapter devoted to the bene- 
ficial results of the observance last 
May, it is pointed out that the 
accounts of the local Music Weeks 
bring out several significant facts as 
follows: ‘‘First, most of the com- 
munity-wide observances, at least, 
have been in hands of a well organiz- 
ed committee and under the spon- 
sorship of influential local groups. 
Second, the itemized chronicles of 
the leading events show that the 
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local participation has not only 
reached the population generally but 
has been arranged with considerable 
ingenuity and with a close study of 
local needs and resources. Third, 
in a great majority of instances, the 
observance has been favorably re- 
ceived by the public and in a large 
number of cases has brought about 
definite, concrete benefits. Further- 
more, in all but a very few of the 
largest cities the celebration has 
been carried on with a remarkably 
small expenditure of money—in 
some cases merely the expense of 
postage, etc. 

In its announcement of the 
history, the National Bureau ex- 
plains the need for the National 
Music Week and its value in our 
national life as follows: 

“Some statistician has estimated 
that the actual paying public that 
attends New York City’s concerts 
consists of 50,000 people, amid a 
population of more than six mil- 
lions. The Chicago Civie Opera 
Company figures the proportion of 
that city’s population now reached 
by it to be about two per cent. 
Do not these instances show that 
the regular musical life in this 
country touches no more than a 
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small fraction of our people? To 
saturate the public generally with a 
love for good music is one of the 
functions of the community music 
movement. 

Community music includes any 
musical activity that makes the 
people as a whole participants 
rather than merely listeners. Of 
that movement the Music Week is a 
crystallization, a summing up of the 
people’s musical activities through- 
out the season. It is an exposition 
of a city’s musical resources such as 
encourages ‘its citizens to develop 
these even further. 

‘“‘We do not need a Music Week,” 
said an objector in one city; “we 
hear too much music already.” 
That ‘‘too much,” however, is heard 
over and over again by the 
same comparatively small public. 
Although some observers seem to 
feel that it is hopeless ever to expect 
to touch the great public with good 
music, more optimistic friends of 
music will take heart from the 
account of how that public is being 
reached, as found in the history of 
the National Music Week. 

It is recommended that Krwanis 
clubs wishing to participate in 
National Music Week on May 3-9 
should secure a copy of the “Guide 
for the Organization of Local Music 
Weeks” from the National Music 
Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
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Street, New York City. That book- 
let will help the club to bring about 
the formation of a city-wide com- 
mittee to direct the observance 
(if one is not already organized), 
and to plan its own activities as a 
part of the celebration. 

During the Music Week last May, 
various Krwanis clubs featured 
music in the meeting of that week, 
with an entertaining talk on music 
and with special musical numbers. 
The latter were given either by 
talented members or by resident 
artists engaged for the occasion. 
One Kiwanis club united with the 
other civic luncheon clubs to or- 
ganize a concert party, or team, 
which presented the same program 
before each of the five clubs. It 
consisted of a song leader, a male 
quartet, a speaker and a girls’ 
glee club. 

Other clubs utilized Music Week 
to bring about a more intensive 
use of music habitually within the 
club. It is suggested that such 
musical promotion for this season 
fall in line with the projects that 
are being urged by the Music Com- 
mittee of Krwanis International. 
Specific advice in carrying out those 
ideas may be had from that com- 
mittee’s chairman, Professor Peter 
W. Dykema, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City. 

One of the forms of action being 
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planned by the committee is the 
preparation of a set of programs 
utilizing different song combina- 
tions. This is based upon an 
analysis of the present K1rwaNiIs 
Song Book and of other sources. 
The clubs may also learn what other 
clubs are doing with instrumental 
groups and with glee clubs—this 
through a survey of these subjects 
to be made by the committee. If 
the club has a male quartet or a 
glee club, a competition may be 
arranged for Music Week with the 
other men’s clubs, as was done at 
Denver last May. It is a truism 
that in any endeavor the competi- 
tive spirit goes a long way toward 
arousing a desire to exert one’s 
greatest efforts. The committee 
is also encouraging the better train- 
ing of the club song leaders and it 
expects to conduct a song leaders’ 
school at the Saint Paul Convention. 
Finally, the committee is preparing 
for a competition to produce the 
best Kiwanis song and KIwanis 
march, stipulating that the latter 
shall have a trio which shall lend 
itself to singing. 

In falling in line, then, with these 
plans of the Music Committee, the 
individual clubs will be able to 
develop their own musical resources 
in a sane way so that they may be 
summed up most tellingly during 
the National Musie Week. 





I’ve been to the frozen north, to 
Have trod hot Africa’s sands, 


Have been in ev’ry out-th’-way hole, 


In many benighted lands; 


I’m never content with a peaceful life, 
Adventure I always have sought, 

Am always most happy ‘mid scenes of strife, 

And works that brave men have wrought! 


The Adventurer 


By W. Walter Esmer 


Exciting adventures and daring deeds 
Are the breath of life to me, 

I’ve ridden the range where the cattle feeds, 
And have sailed the raging sea; 

I’ve battled with bandits and other crooks, 
Have escaped with barely my skin, 

At games of wits I’ve foiled many rooks, 
I have fought ’mid the battles’ din! 


the Pole, I have tried my 


hand at love-making too, 


Many maids have I wooed and won, 


In faraway lands ‘cross the ocean blue, 


Beneath the warm tropic sun; 





In this land I’ve wooed in dim shady nooks, 
From rivals most eas’ly would win, 

(But in soft easy chairs in the pages of books, 

Are where my adventures have been!) 
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Convention of 
the Farmer- 
Labor Party of 
the United States wound 
up its proceedings last 
year under peculiar aus- 
pices. I do not know just 
what impressions were 
created by the news 
published in your papers 
of the proceedings of 
this Convention, but 
from what was publish- 
ed in our papers, the 
impression created was 
that for a time, it was 
feared that the other 
larmer-Labor party of 
international origin and 
with international affil- 
iations was present in 
such force and numbers 
at that convention as 
to be able to swing the 
national convention into 
an alliance with the 





strike was accompanied 








international 
tion. From later items 





with so much violence 
that under the pro- 
visions of Canadian 
Law, the Federal Militia 
was requisitioned by or- 
der of the Judge of the 
District. On the Mili- 
tia’s being called in, 
these men attempted to 
force their recall and to 
create a sympathetic 
strike from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and might 
very well have succeed- 
ed and put the whole 
country into confusion 
had not the head of the 
International organiza- 
tion, which has generally 
stood for the keeping 
of contracts, intervened 
and taken a hand and 
deposed these men. 
Another set of events 
occurring in a different 
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walk of life, is herewith 
recorded as it was set 





appearing in our press, 
it was learned that the 
effort in this direction 


failed. 
The feature of this 
event is that there 


should have been such an effort 
at all, so openly attempted, and 
such a fear that it might be suc- 
cessful, when it is well known that 
this international Farmer-Labor 
Party has communism as _ its 
religion and a_ revolution by 
force as its aim—a_ revolution 
against what they call the system 
of Capitalism; but Capitalism is 
in this connection only a name, 
as Farmer-Labor is only a name 
for a purpose. What this inter- 
national organization is attacking 
and organizing a revolution 
against, is Civilization itself— 
the Church, the Home, the Individ- 
ual and everything we hold dear. 

In connection with this event 
in your country, I bring to your no- 
tice as a minor sidelight the fact 
that at Winnipeg, in our country, 
there exists an organization under 
the name of the Ukrainian Labor 
Temple. This organization is an out 
and out Communistic organization. 
At its convention in February last, 
there were represented branches from 
the Head of the Lakes to Calgary. 
At this convention there appeared 
representatives from a few purely 
farming communities, and in one or 
two instances with English speaking 
members, and the evolution of the 
Labor Temple into a Farmer-Labor 
Party was advocated and Farmer 
branches encouraged 





W. A. Dowler 


The 
Communistic 
Cradle 


By W. A. Dowler, K. C. 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


In this article it should be ! 
understood by all that Mr. Dow- || 
ler writes as a Canadian. This | 
will make clear his use of the first | 
and second personal pronouns. | 


Let me turn your attention to 
another set of events which have 
been in progress. Down by the 
Atlantic Sea at Sidney in the Cana- 
dian Province of Nova Scotia, the 
head of a large mining organization 
and the head of a large individual 
Canadian coal, iron and steel in- 
dustrial organization, engineered a 
strike of the employees of that 
plant in violation of the express 
contract between the men and 
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forth in an item appear- 
ing in an issue of the Fi- 
nancial Post, a respon- 
sible Canadian financial 
journal published in 
Toronto. 

R——, an apparently 
well-mannered young man of 
German-Russian parentage, a 
temporary student at Harvard 
College visited Toronto at least 
on three occasions. College and 
society circles entertained him. 
He sent agents here to carry on 
work. R—— is merely one of 
the agents of a very dangerous 
group. They operate through 
various organizations from pri- 
mary schools to colleges and 
women’s movements. Their acti- 
vities were uncovered first by 
Sir Robert Nathan, K. C. M. G., 

a British Intelligence worker. In 
1919, he turned over to New York 
State authorities documents which 
showed that Scott Nearing, when 
he claimed to be ‘‘working for the 
good of the cause,” was drawing 
from German sources three times 
the monthly salary he had received 
as professor in the university from 
which he had been expelled. Docu- 
ments that came into Sir Robert’s 
possession showed that about $4,000,- 
000 annually was being spent in the 
printing, and distribution of litera- 
ture tending to stir up class against 
class in the United States and 
Canada, and a recent U. S. investi- 
gator was able to trace at the pres- 
ent time nearly $6,000,000 being 
spent for this purpose. It is through 
this form of inspiration and private 
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suggestions and conversations of 
converts, and not by platform 
methods that their work is carried 
on.” 

In connection with this set of 
events, here is another item appear- 
ing on the front page of the same 
paper on the same day: 

“Special schools have been start- 
ed in industrial centres by foreign 
interest. The teachers are foreign- 
ers—in some few cases British con- 
verts. In certain districts they 
have obtained control of public 
schools, the teachers in_ public 
schools working under their inspira- 
tion. Some schools have been so 
bad the police had to close them, 
and recently several of them have 
been raided. 


MONG the principles being 

instilled in the children’s minds 
are these; that theft from an em- 
ployer is not morally wrong, because 
it is taking what belongs to the 
people, and is preliminary to the 
“revolution” which will restore pro- 
perty stolen from the proletariat, 
but care must be taken at present 
to avoid being caught; that marriage 
is a capitalist institution which 
reserves the most beautiful girls 
for rich men; that a girl may have 
as many lovers as she desires; 
that children belong to the state 
and are to be put into a state insti- 
tution at birth and brought up at 
public expense. 

“What conditions will be five or 
ten years from now when these boys 
and girls go out into the 
world is not hard to 
foresee.”’ 

There is still another 
set of events to which 
I wish to direct your 
attention. They may 
possibly be regarded as 
of minor consequence, 
but placed alongside of 
the other events refer- 
red to, are worth con- 
sideration. The Ukrain- 
ians in different parts of 
Canada, through the 
years 1912 to 1920, had 
established quite a num- 
ber of societies and halls 
for social, educational 
and non-political purpos- 
es. About 1920 a cam- 
paign was inaugurated 
of boring from within 
these different societies 
by Communistic agi- 
tators, and so success- 
fully was their work 
done that nearly all 
these societies have been 
turned into Communis- 
tic Societies and the old 
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regimé turned out, and the Socie- 
ties made branches of the Winnipeg 
Ukrainian Labor Temple. It is of 
record that in our cities their agita- 
tors have not only preached revolu- 
tion but have elaborated the very 
doctrines mentioned in the item 
mentioned a moment ago, namely, 
the doctrine of what they call the 
Communistic Cradle to which the 
children are taken on birth as the 
property of the State, and the 
advantage of love and sexual affinity 
without the restrictions of marriage 
or the care of home and of children. 
There is first hand knowledge of 
these facts as they are being brought 
out in a lawsuit which is proceeding 
in our cities over one of these Halls, 
in which the old regimé is testing 
out the legality of such a procedure 
on our Courts. 

Are these different events occur- 
ing in so many widely separated 
places in different countries and 
amongst people in every walk in 
life almost at the same time mere 
coincidences? Are they the only 
events of this kind which are 
occurring? Many of you could sup- 
ply the details of numerous other 
similar events in your country. 
Some of the agitators come from 
your country to mine, and events of 
similar import certainly abound in 
Europe. If we will but look with 
seeing eyes, we can all see, if we 
will, that they can be no mere co- 
incidences, that they each and all 
spring from the same source, a 
world wide force and effort which is 


Build it well, what e’er 
you do, 

Build it straight and 
strong and true, 

Build it clear and high 
and broad, 

Build it for the eyes of 


God. 
—Cornelius S. Loder 
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steadily organizing for a_revolu- 
tion by force against the civilization 
of today, for the destruction of the 
fabric of human life as it is now 
lived. 

The trouble with most of us is 
that we are too busy with our 
every day affairs and thoughts to 
bother about such things as these, 
The isolated events we notice are 
too much like some little war be- 
tween natives of some far off con- 
tinent, and the connection between 
the events does not come home to us. 
Even when something of their 
connected meaning does get to us we 
dismiss the idea of there being any- 
thing serious connected with the 
events. Existing conditions seem 
to be too strongly entrenched, and 
present civilization too secure t« 
Worry about events that do not 
touch us directly. 

Of course, we know that other 
civilizations have come and gone, 
and barbarians have ruled where 
enlightened and civilized peoples 
ruled, but we feel that our civiliza- 
tion is a different civilization, and 
that the forces behind it are too 
strong for it to be in any danger. 

When, however, the gigantic and 
world wide nature of the attack and 
the numerous and wide spread dis- 
position of the forces set for de- 
struction are from day to day being 
brought home to us, if we will but 
look and see, is it not a reasonable 
thing for reasonable men to recall 
the reasons for the decay of other 
civilizations, and consider the nature 
of the defences required 
to repulse the attack? 

What were the causes 
of the decline and dis- 
persal of past civiliza- 
tions? 

Start with Noah and 
the Flood and the caus- 
es which destroyed the 
world of that day and 
left only Noah and his 
family. 

Follow on to Egypt 
and the destruction of 
Egyptian civilization, 
and the survival of the 
Children of Israel, and 
note the causes of the 
destruction of Egypt 
with a civilization that 
from the discoveries of 
recent years reached a 
high level in science and 
art, and the subsequent 
dispersal of the Chil- 
dren of Israel from the 
same causes. 

Continue down to 
Babylon the “Mighty, 
and its disastrous fall 

(Turn to page 151.) 
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THOUGHT _ everybody 
knew how to get to Saint 
Paul. 

But the other day when 
I was undergoing negotiations for 
the movie rights to my now famous 
article, ““Ten Thousand, Count ’Em” 
which appeared in The Krwanis 
Magazine for January, somebody 
pointed out that all I did was to tell 
what Minnesota holds for the visitor 
without mentioning how to get 
there. 

“How do you get there?’ asked a 
KiwaNis officer, giving me a mean 
look. 

“Four ways, 
sea, air or water. 
‘em!”’ 

“All right,’’ he said, with about 
as much temerity as a poker player 
with four aces in sight and another 
up his sleeve, “tell us how you can 
get there by water!’ 

He thought he had me stumped. 
Maybe he did. Maybe he didn’t. 
He thought that just because Minne- 
sota is exactly as far away from the 
ocean as any state in this country 
could possibly be, you had to blow 
in on a cloud of dust. 

“Minnesota, you remember, pours 





’ I replied, ‘‘by land, 
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Come to Saint Paul 
By Water Wagon 


By Donald Hough 


into three oceans. I men- 
the Krwanian. I 
“Of course it’s mostly up- 
stream into Minnesota, and _ per- 
haps that would spoil it for you. 
You know the old saying about 
how any old dead fish can float down 
stream, but only a real live one can 
swim up.” 

“KIwaNIANs,” he got real digni- 
fied, “‘are all live fish.”’ 

“Tf they all ask as many useless 
questions as you do, you’re correct 
as usual,’’ I said politely. 

But here goes. 

One day, a couple of summers 
ago, I was plodding along a trail up 
in the corner of Minnesota that lies 
between Lake Superior and the 
Canadian boundary. I was coming 
out of the Superior national forest 
toward the shore of the lake. At 
the end of the trail was Grand 
Marais, nestling on the Superior 
coast, built on a sand point below 
the hills. It was a region of roman- 
tic tradition: the old route of the 
Hudson Bay fur traders between 
the east, Fort Winnipeg and the Bay. 

For a number of miles my trail 
led gradually upward; until finally 
I came to the top of Pine mountain, 
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the crest of the divide. I shall never 
forget the view before me. The 
variegated green of the forest spread 
out like a great carpet laid over 
rolling hills. At the end of the 
carpet, which sloped away to a 
rocky coastline, lay the sparkling 
blue of Lake Superior, melting into 
the sky itself in the distance. 

Out on the lake I could see a boat. 
Its white wake in the water, and 
its long queue of smoke in the air, 
streamed far out behind it. The 
racy black hull and the gleaming 
white of the superstructure showed 
at once that it was a passenger liner. 

I wanted to be on that ship. I 
was hot and tired and unshaved and 
rumpled up. That boat looked cool 
—as cool as the foam on crystal 
waters. I knew that everybody on 
it was cool, and clean, and superbly 
comfortable. They were sitting 
there on those decks sipping lemon- 
ade and looking at the big hill on 
the top of which I was sitting. 

The boat was bound for Duluth, 
the port and metropolis of northern 
Minnesota. It had come from 
Buffalo, New York, perhaps. Or 
maybe it came from Cleveland, or 
Detroit, or Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Sault Ste. Marie, Erie, Toronto, 
Toledo, Mackinac. For these are 
some of the ports of this inland 
ocean which washes the shores of 
northern Minnesota. 

A few days later I did get on one 
of those boats and followed the 
beautiful coast of Superior to Du- 
luth. It was not one of the big 
boats that play between the ports 
of the great Lakes, but the scenery 
was just as good. 

The trip across this series of in- 
land seas is widely known as one 
of the finest outings in America. 
You pass out of sight of land and 
surge through the big swells of deep 
blue water; you go through locks; 
you steam past cities and through 
narrow channels. You travel past 
virgin wildernesses where the pine- 
tossed skyline is broken by great 
rugged hills. 

There is something decidedly un- 
usual in the prospects offered by 
a lake trip. It is a novel way to 
cross the country. It is the route 
of the fur traders of other days. 
The experience varies between three 
phases: the thrills and enjoyment 
of travel on big water in a big boat, 
locks and cities that are passed, and 
the great wilderness of the north 
that moves past as you near the 
end of the journey. 

The locks are of course interest- 
ing, and there is always a lure, it 
seems to me, in the waterfronts of 
the big cities. When you leave the 
American cities, and after you have 
had your ocean voyage across most 
of the lakes, you see the twin ports 
of Canada, Port Arthur and Fort 
Williams, which are linked up with 
Canadian frontier history. 

Your boat passes Isle Royale, 
internationally famous, and moves 
along the islands 
and along the 
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portant in view of the fact that you 
can see only a little of it at a time, 
and then you see only the surface— 
or at least that’s all you’re supposed 
to see. 

The waters are a deep, clear blue, 
and the wake of the ship is molten 
crystal as it slips behind. Great 
white gulls hover over the boat as it 
crosses the lakes, crying plaintively 
forascrap of food. Other boats pass— 
passenger ships, low-lying ore freight- 
ers, package freighters and others. 

Of course that isn’t the only water 
route to Minnesota. It serves as 
the best route from the east. But 
if you live in the south or the middle 
west, there is still a wet road open 
to you. It is the route made im- 
mortal by Mark Twain, famed in 
story, song, and even jazz; a trip 
of unending variety—up the old 
Mississippi. 

Last summer Congress set aside 
300 miles of the Mississippi river 
bottoms from Lake Pepin, Minne- 
sota, to Rock Island, Illinois, as a 
great new national recreation area. 
It took this action because it was 
necessary that this region be assured 
to posterity. 

If you come by water from, say, 
St. Louis, you couldn’t miss going 
through this new preserve if you 
tried. It was good enough for Con- 
gress to consider, and it’s good 
enough for anybody to look at. 
You’d like it. I’ve seen it, fished 
in it, travelled through it. 

You know the Mississippi is 
famous for its steamers and its 
legends, but it is just as famous 
for its scenery. If you aren’t keen 
on local color, you can look at the 
trees and the hills and what sun- 
sets may come along. If you don’t 
like that, you can take a nap with 





rugged coast of 
northern Minne- 
sota. At the 
end of your voy- | 
age you enter | 
Duluth, strung 
out on the side 
of a great hill, 
one of the most | 
beautiful cities | 
in the country. ! 

Lake Superior =| 


is the largest | 
body of fresh | 
water in the | 


world, we learn | 
from a steam- 
boat company’s | 
folder. This is | 
nice to know, 
but I don’t | 
think im- eA. 





it’s 


The Channel of the ene is broken u 
countless islands. 





This view shows the river 


by side streams and 
low Winona, Minn. | 
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the assurance that you’re not going 
to broil to death while you’re doing 
it. The breezes follow the river. 

The first part of the trip will be 
especially interesting for the works 
of man you will see. The Keokuk 
dam and other engineering feats 
are worth looking at. And the river 
life will be interesting to anybody. 

As you get north, you run into 
some of the most beautiful country 
imaginable. The river itself doesn’t 
run in a single channel, but is broken 
up by islands and side streams. 
The hills that flank the river are 
beautiful ones, rising up to five and 
six hundred feet above the water. 
There are rocky cliffs and bold out- 
croppings that lend a mountainous 
air to the scene. 

As you approach Saint Paul, you 
go through Lake Pepin, a most 
beautiful body of water with high 
rocky shores. But why enlarge 
on the scenery en route? You must 
know that the old Mississippi won't 
fool you in regard to scenery. 

The boats are patterned on the 
old side wheeler or stern wheeler 
type that have spread romance and 
adventure through our literature 
and into that of most countries in 
the world. They are cool and 
comfortable, and it is worth while 
to ride on them. 

Regular steamers don’t make the 
trip from Saint Louis to Saint Paul 
but your district can charter a boat 
or might squeeze in a boat chartered 
by some other district. Write your 
district secretary. He has had 
practice answering questions. 

The Michigan and Carolina dele- 
gations, by the way, are going to 
return by water, both of them hav- 
ing made arrangements to take in 
the Great Lakes on their way home. 

But there'll be 

plenty of water 
| left for any del- 
egations that 
follow. 

Of course you 
can go home via 
water as well as 
you can come 
that way. Per- 
haps you’d pre- 
fer to take the 
water route 
going home. It 
would be espe- 
cially nice to 
have the unfor- 
tunate stay-at- 
| home boys meet 
| you at the wharf 
as you breeze in- 
| to town on the 
top deck of the 
water wagon. 
























































which his primitive 
forbears did not know 
and to which even 
modern man, so in- 
































tent on mastering 





AN has always vearned and 
struggled to control the 
world. In his primitive 
state, a modicum of such 
control was necessary to his very 

existence, for he was beset on every 
hand with unfriendly groups, wild 
beasts, and natural elements which 
sought his destruction. He there- 
fore lived only as he triumphed over 
his environment. 

In the struggle for the control of 
the world, man has used a_ multi- 
tude of agencies. Magic, exorcism, 
propitiation, and all the outworn 
elements of primitive religion were 
at heart the means adopted by early 
man to control the world in which 
he found himself. These gave him 
small success. 

It was not until man learned 
mechanics and discovered that he 
was able to manipulate his physical 
environment that the world really 
came under his sway. It has been 
a long process. The method has 
been that of trial and error. But 
man has, in large measure, succeeded 
and has at last gained all but com- 
plete physical mastery of his world. 
The record of his achievements in 
the field of endeavor is familiar and 
remarkable; when we reflect upon 
it we must be amazed at the things 
man can do with the material world. 

But while man has been subduing 
the world of matter, a new world 
has been growing up around him— 
the world of society. It is a world 








matter, has given but 
small consideration. 
Now we are awaking 
to the fact that our social environ- 
ment is quite as important as our 
physical environment. We have not 
mastered it. Indeed, multiplied 
millions of our fellowmen are being 
mastered by it—are at its mercy the 
same as the primitive was at the 
mercy of the elements. And so the 
struggle must begin anew. We must 
secure social control even as we 
have already secured physical con- 
trol. 

It must be apparent to all that 
our social mastery has by no means 
kept pace with our mechanical 
mastery. Prophets are not wanting 
to tell us this. “Our things outrank 
the use we make of them.” Farsee- 
ing men are coming to realize that 
one of our primary duties in the 
further development of civilization 
is to bring about social control, to 
bend to the higher uses of the race 
all the influences and activities of 
the social order. Unless we do this, 
we are certain to discover that our 
knowledge of the physical sciences 
and our control of the material 
world will prove a menace rather 
than a blessing. 

We accordingly find a growing 
interest in the social sciences on the 
part of forward-looking persons and 
the curricula in our schools are 
being adjusted to meet the increas- 
ing demand for sociology, economics, 
political science, and similar studies. 
This is certainly a hopeful indica- 
tion and is not infrequently pointed 
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Making 
Social Science 


Practical 


By Ludd M. Spivey, 
Dean, Bir mingham-Southern College, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


to as proof that we are growing in 
social-mindedness. On the other 
hand, there are those who tell us 
that there is less social-mindedness 
on our college campuses today than 
ever before and that our college men 
and women are less interested in 
social welfare than the students of 
old. 

Without pausing to discuss these 
matters, we may admit that there 
is a great need to link up the teach- 
ing of the social sciences with life. 
It is true that many students obtain 
a good theoretical knowledge of 
social problems and then go out to 
live unsocial or anti-social lives. 
One may have an exact knowledge 
of the principles of economics, for 
example, without having the slight- 
est interest in creating a_ better 
economic system for the welfare of 
the group. Indeed, he may use his 
knowledge to exploit the group. 
We must find a way to make ab- 
stract learning become controlling 
convictions. We must so impart 
social facts that an active concern 
for the social order will be aroused 
in the student. 

We can scarcely formulate in 
these remarks a definite and in- 
fallible program by means of which 
this may be done, but we should at 
least be able to suggest some lines 
which such a program should fol- 
low. We shall first of all have to 
surmount certain difficulties. 

In the first place, we face the 
difficulty that we are still living in 
an individualistic world, and this in 
spite of our professions to the con- 
trary. Our text-books tell us that 
we cannot live apart from one 
another, yet we commonly act as if 
we could. Our home and business 
training, all the face-to-face groups 
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with which we come in contact, 
tend to ground us in the “laissez 
faire’ doctrine of “every man for 
himself.” All this has been drilled 
into the student before he comes to 
our class rooms, and thus it is that 
our social teachings have only a 
theoretical interest for them. The 
soil is already preoccupied. 

This means that the first step in 
making these sciences practical must 
be taken long before the student ever 
hears of a college. In the home, in 
the Sunday School, in the grades, 
everywhere through life the process 
of social instruction should be 
carried. Until we can change the 
curriculum of experience and obser- 
vation, we will have difficulty in 
profoundly influencing the minds of 
our students. 

A second difficulty is found in the 
fact that the students still frequent- 
ly regard their college life as some- 
thing apart from real life, and thus 
the value of what our theorists call 
“expressional activity” is denied us. 
How can a student express life- 
truths in an environment and activi- 
ty which he does not regard as life? 

Have we not all been impressed 
with the apparent spirit of irre- 
sponsibility which prevails among 
a large section of our stu- 
dent population? And 
is this not traceable, in 


In the third place, our own atti- 
tude toward the student not infre- 
quently tends to widen the gulf 
that separates him from real life. 
Our system of standard, require- 
ments, credits, and grades must 
often impress him as being mechani- 
cal and far removed from the 
actual requirements of his own 
personality. We apply our measur- 
ing-rod to the freshman—fit him 
into the category prepared for all 
such—classify him’ without even 
looking him squarely in the face— 
without stopping to reflect that here 
is a human being, with a person- 
ality, a soul, and a destiny. So he 
drops into the routine. He strives 
not for truth but for grades, not to 
make of himself a social being but 
to amass the required number of 
hours. 

Then we distrust the student and 
are not at pains to conceal the 
fact from him. We expose him to 
learning but he knows we would not 
heed his advice. We give him all 
the facts we have, but he has no 
actual and vital participation in 
government, business, or society. 
We have never worked out a scheme 
whereby the young men may apply 
what they know before they are 
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twenty-one or before they 
make a living for themselves. 

All of this tends still further 
to separate the student from life, to 
prevent the “expressional activity”’ 
through which education becomes 
real, and to deepen the impression 
that the things being taught in the 
college are not really to be used in 
the work-a-day world. 

A fourth difficulty, which is, 
indeed, akin to some of those al- 
ready mentioned, lies in the fact 
that the young people do not grasp 
the idea that they live in a moving, 
progressing, and forming world. 
Instead of instinctively understand- 
ing that tomorrow is yet to be made 
and that on him is the task of mak- 
ing it, the average young man in- 
stinctively understands that tomor- 
row is already made and must not 
be disturbed. He has been taught 
to measure success in temporal 
terms, and all the successful men he 
knows are exponents of the status 
quo. 

This attitude of mind has been 
cultivated in him before he ever 
comes to us. It will be still more 
deeply ingrained in him after he 
leaves us. Our teaching is thus 
a thin layer of abstraction between 

the upper and nether 
millstones of stern reali- 


must 





ty. Is it, then, any 














some measure at least, 





to the fact that the men 
do not feel themselves 
to be in the midst of 
the serious affairs of 








life? They think that 
they will have no practi- 
cal use for what they 
learn until they get back 
to their communities 
and into the business 
world, and the natural 
result is that the deeper 
influences we succeed in 
setting a-going in their 
lives have slipped away : 
from them before that 
time comes. A surpris- 
ing number of students 
behave in an anti-social 
way on the campus, and 
even in the class room 




















All in the wild March- 
morning 
I heard the angels 
call; 
It was when the moon 
was setting, 
and the dark was 
over all; 
The trees began to 
whisper, and 
the wind began to 























wonder that our 
students are content to 
leave the social prin- 
ciples in the realm of 
theory and regard them 
as appealing ideals, but 
wholly unuseable in 
actual practice? We 
greatly need a method 
by which the student 
can be made to see that 
the world in which he is 
to live will be the world 
he makes, and that his 
learning is to make him 
free to find wrong any- 
where and to criticise 
and amend it wherever 
he finds it. He must feel 
that he is free to dis- 
cover, criticise, rebuke, 
and advise, and that his 














where the social sciences roll, judgment will be given 
are being taught, believ- And in the wild March- a fair hearing. 

ing that their conduct morning, Now coming around 
there does not count as I heard them call my at last to my subject, in 
life. We have a great soul. order to make the social 
and pressing need for a = blitieaaiiaiais sciences practical, we 
spirit among ourstudents ~ seins must first overcome the 
which will transform . difficulties before men- 

tga : ——— : é 

college life into a social — tioned. Some of them 
laboratory wherein they => are beyond our reach as 
consciously act out in <= Cs J teachers; they lie in the 
real life the principles se sae a home, the elementary 
which they daily learn ioe eel SF | school, and the general 
in their lessons. —— 
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Saint Paul Hotel Assignments 


By H. O. Hoeppner, Convention Manager 


py  BINCE you are planning 
m% “Ss to attend the Ninth An- 
nual Convention of K1- 
WANIs International at 
Saint Paul, June 22-25, 
you should know how 
hotel reservations will be taken care 
of. This year’s plan is changed 
somewhat from that used last year, 
hence every secretary should make 
certain that he reads the following 
with care. 
| The Hotels Committee, headed 
by Den. E. Lane and twelve active 
members of the Krwanis Club of 
Saint Paul, will have charge of the 
housing. 





Hotel Requisitions 

Every club secretary has received 
the blank titled “Requisition for 
Hotel Accommodations.”’ This 
blank is to be filled out and mailed 
to our office not later than Monday, 
April 20th. 

Indicate on this blank the number 
of men, the number of ladies, and 


how many of these are couples. 
No names are necessary. 

Next, list type of accommoda- 
tions desired. Fill in how and when 
you are coming. 

After that, draw a draft for an 
amount equal to five dollars for 
every person for whom you are 
making requisition. Attach draft 
to requisition and have the presi- 
dent of your Krwanis club sign, 
then together with your signature, 
send it promptly to the Hotels Com- 
mittee at the Krwanis Convention 
Office in Saint Paul. 


Guarantee Deposit 


KIwaNIANs please note that the 
five dollars deposit on hotel reserva- 
tion is still requested. This year 
each individual will pay his hotel 
bill in full upon leaving the conven- 
tion city. His hotel reservation 
deposit will be returned to his club 
secretary after the convention if the 
room is occupied for the required 
time under the conditions agreed 
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upon. If the room is not occupied 
and cancellation is not properly 
made, the deposit will be forfeited 
as in former years. 

Your Assignment 

Your assignment will not be com- 
pleted until your club secretary 
has returned a second form, Con- 
tract for Hotel Accommodations. This 
form will be sent by the Hotels 
Committee and will carry your 
club’s assignment, giving name of 
hotel, number of rooms reserved, 
as shown in requisition form, and 
price per day per room. 

This form will be mailed about 
May Ist, and must be returned to 
the Hotels Committee by May 20. 
Immediately on receipt of the con- 
tract form, the Hotels Committee 
will send you the room cards, one 
card for each person for whom 
requisition has been made. 


Points to be Noted 


1. This is a requisition for the 
use of Krwants clubs in making 
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reservations for hotel accommoda- 
tions for those who will attend the 
Ninth Annual Convention of K1- 
WANIs International, which will 
be held in Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
June 22-25. 

2. Two copies of this form are 
provided—both should be filled in 
properly—the original being re- 
turned promptly to the Kiwanis 
Convention Hotels Committee, 48 
East 4th St., Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, the duplicate being kept by 
the club secretary for his records. 

3. The Hotels will not accept any 
reservation sent them direct by 
KIwaANIANs or Kiwanis clubs, there- 
fore this requisition must be sent 
to the Krwanis Convention Hotels 
Committee promptly. 

4. Each Club must 
its own accommodations. 

5. All reservations must cover a 
period of at least three hotel days, 
Monday, June 22, to Thursday, 
June 25, at 8 p. m. 

6. Be sure that the requisition 
is mailed on or before April 20th. 
Those received by May Ist or before 
will be assigned first. Those re- 
ceived after May Ist will be given 
due attention in the order of their 
receipt in Saint Paul, after those 
on hand May Ist have been assigned. 

7.4Every room does not have a 
bath, therefore rooms with or with- 
out bath will be assigned to each 
club in proportion to the number 
of each available. 

8. Be sure the requisition is 
accompanied by the proper guar- 
antee deposit—five dollars for each 
person. This five dollars is paid as 
a guarantee deposit to insure the 
occupancy of the rooms. This 
guarantee deposit will be returned 
shortly after the Convention pro- 
viding all provisions have been met. 

9. Make all drafts payable to 
Kiwanis International. 

10. As soon as assignments have 


requisition 


been made, each club secretary will 
receive a contract which must be 
executed and returned to the Kr- 
wANiIs Convention Hotels Com- 
mittee in Saint Paul not later than 
May 20. Each contract will carry 
the following provisions: 
Guarantee of occupancy for at 
least three hotel days, Monday, 
June 22, to Thursday, June 25; 











DON’T MISS 
THIS 


1. Club secretary will handle your 
reservation. 


2. Five Dollar deposit returned 
to your club after the Convention if 
your room has been occupied under 
provisions of agreement made with 
your club. 


8. Hotels Committee will assign 
clubs. 


4. Make your club reservation 
early through your club secretary. 




















Return of entire deposit, 
vided the contract has 
fulfilled ; 


That in case provisions as to 
rooms are not carried out by the 
clubs, deposit will be forfeited. 
Forfeiture will apply only to those 
rooms not occupied. Any balance 
applying to other rooms will be 
returned. 


11. With the Hotel Contract, 
there will be mailed to each club 
secretary room cards for those who 
have made reservations. These 


pro- 
been 


cards must be presented to the 
hotel when the persons entitled to 
the rooms apply for them. These 
cards are not transferable from one 
club to another. 


12. If additional accommodations 
are required after you have sent 
in the requisition, write or telegraph 
(prepaid) to the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Hotels Committee, 48 East 
4th St., Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
giving exact details as to just what 
is needed, stating the number of 
men, women, couples and also the 
number of rooms required, also 
sending the hotel guarantee deposit 
of five dollars per person. If with- 
in proper time limit, you will re- 
ceive notification that reservation 
has been made. Otherwise the 
Convention Office will use its best 
endeavor to secure your accommo- 
dations but will expect you to call 
at the office after arrival in Saint 
Paul to receive your room card. 


13. If any club requires hotel 
accommodations earlier than Mon- 
day, June 22, the time specified in 
the Contract, notice to that effect 
should be given the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Hotels Committee, in writ- 
ing, not later than June 10. 


14. CANCELLATIONS: The Hotels 
Committee will accept cancellations 
up to twelve o’clock noon Monday, 
June 8th. All cancellations will 
be acknowledged by letter by the 
Hotels Committee. In the event 
room cards have been issued they 
must be returned to the Convention 
Office. 

15. All communications should 
be addressed to the Hotels Com- 
mittee, Kiwanis Convention office, 
48 East 4th Street, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Railroad Information 

Complete railroad data has not 
been received from all passenger 
associations. However, it is safe 
to assume that the usual conven- 
tion rate of fare and one-half will 
prevail. Full railroad data will be 
given in the April issue of The 
Krwanis Magazine. 
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F I had a dollar for every man in the nation who 

knows me, I could buy the wife a sure enough 

automobile, house, yacht, diamond tiara and still 
have enough left over to endow a hospital. 

Last night I was looking over a box of greeting cards 
a host of good fellows had sent me at Christmas. If 
I were compelled to select from them my real friends 
and had a dollar for each of them. . would I 
have so much money? 

What is a real friend, anyhow? We use the word 
very loosely; we are apt to say ‘“‘He’s a good friend of 
mine’? when we mean, only “He likes me and I like 
him.” 

But there is something much deeper to friendship 
than mere liking. 

When I have nothing better to do, I try to think. 
This matter of friends and friendship started me to 
thinking. And the net result was that if I really 
wanted to know how many real friends I had in the 
thousands of men I know, I would have to decide, 
first “What is a friend?” 


Every one, I suppose, has his own definition of a 
friend. Mine is something like this: ‘A friend is a 
fellow who will serve me because he wants me to be 
happy and prosperous, not because he can get any- 
thing out of the service. A friend is a man who loves 
me not for what I have, can do or will do for him, but 
for something I am, or perhaps, something he thinks 
Iam. A friend is a man who loves the inside me, the 
me the world doesn’t see, the me that he only thinks 
he knows, but of which, sometime, he has caught a 
glimpse. For friendship is of the heart and knows 
neither time nor place nor money nor effort, nor trouble; 
it exists to make its object happy, not to be happy 
itself.” 

If indeed that is the definition of friend, how many 
friends have I? How many fellows are there who, if 
financial misfortune overtook me, would dig right down 
into the little bundle of bonds they have tucked away 
in the safe deposit box and say “‘Old Top, take these 
and go put them in the hands of your banker and 
borrow on them the money you need to put you on 
your feet.” 

If I should be so unfortunate as a man I know, who 
went to his bed with pernicious anemia, how many 
men are there who would call at the hospital every 
day for six months to try to cheer me up, meanwhile 
looking after my family and seeing to it that they 
wanted nothing? 

I know a chap whose business partner went down 
on his back for all time because of spinal trouble. The 
well partner did not dissolve that partnership. For 
twelve years he split the returns from the firm fifty- 
fifty, just as if his sick partner had been on the job 
every day. Is there any man who would do that for 
me? 

A man got into a jam whichinvolved him in a scandal. 
In a club conversation I heard a member “bawl out” 
a crowd of his friends because they spoke slightingly 
of the man. The speaker said he was for him first, 





last and all the time and as these men had been his 
friends in time of good fortune, it ill behooved them 
to knock him now that he is under a cloud. How many 
men are there in the world who would come staunchly 
to my defense if I were under a cloud? 

I got very much discouraged on the subject of friend- 
ship, got a bit sour on the world and sorry for myself 
when I found that my tests reduced the number of 
my friends to very, very few, for there are few men 
indeed on whom I could depend to do any or all of 
these things for me. 

But I was still trying to think. And I thought that 
I thought on friendship wrong end foremost. To have 
a friend one must be one. I was putting other people 
to my test of friendship, when I should put myself to 
the test. No man has a right to blame the world be- 
cause he has few friends. He has only himself to blame. 

For how many men would I dig down into my safe 
deposit box if they were in financial troubles? I ac- 
cumulated my few bonds one by one, by honest work. 
I found the list of men to whom I would hand them 
small indeed. I know of few men for whom I would 
make a daily trip to the hospital, bearing flowers, 
books and good cheer, for a daily trip on an errand 
of mercy grows wearisome to a busy man. 

How many men would I carry as a dead weight on 
the shoulders of my business? The list I counted on 
the fingers of one hand was small; the men I had known 
who lived under a cloud, but whom I had openly de- 
fended were yet fewer. 

Instead of feeling that this was a sad and selfish 
world which had not given me my full quota of friends, 
I began to wonder how it had been possible for me to 
have as many friends as I have, when I considered 
what a poor friend I had been and might be. 

Realizing for how few men I would make sacrifices, 
I wondered at my temerity in hoping that even one 
man in all the world would make them for me. If I 
had a dollar for every real friend according to these 
standards, I would have little money indeed, and if 
I paid out a dollar for every man for whom I would 
make a sacrifice, I fear it would cost me even less. 

But I do believe there are some . sees « « 
men I would go to such lengths for. Therefore I know 
there are some . . afew. . who would go to 
such lengths for me. And the man who can count on 
one such, is rich beyond the dreams of Midas; he who 
has more than one has all the wealth there is! 

Friendship is one of the great wonders of life. It is 
so selfless, so sacrificing, so giving; real friendship is 
of God, because it is Christlike. Those who have it 
should cherish it above all else in life, for they have 
received the gift which is immortal. Those who would 
keep it must give it, for friendship, real friendship is 
always between two hearts, never of just one heart. 
Friendship is as beyond explanation and reason as it 
is beautiful; therefore it is to be greatly loved. 

That it brings together men who can grow, between 


them, the wonderful flower of friendship, is the glory of 
KIWwaANIs 
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Don’t Budge the Budget 


By Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Vice-President, Chairman, International Committee on Finance 


wipe iii yellow newspapers are 
fm often accused of writing 
history that never hap- 
pened. A_ budget con- 
sists of writing history before it 
happens. The difference between 
the two is that a properly con- 
trolled budget forces things to 
happen just as it records them, 
and is almost as reliable as if it 
were written after instead of before 
expenditures are made. 

Few men would spend too much 
money if they knew definitely the 
following things before they started: 
First, how much money they had; 
second, exactly what they needed; 
and third, the relative importance 
of their various needs. A budget 
system provides this information 
and in that way controls finances 
surely and safely. 

The financial system of Krwanis 
International is in accord with 
the most modern developments in 
accounting systems—it has to be, 
because of the constantly expand- 
ing financial outlay that must cover 
a complex network of the various 
needs of Kiwanis work and the 
calls made upon the International 
organization by more than thirteen 
hundred clubs. And it is not only 
a system of accounting. It is 
not only a method of planning 
beforehand our expenditures. It is 
a pathway that we follow in. our 
expenditures, without any devia- 
tion or straying. That is why 
our slogan, ‘Don’t Budge the 
Budget,” was adopted. And that 





is why we live up to the slogan. 

Few Krwantans have had an 
opportunity to study the Inter- 
national system of budgeting in- 
come and expense, and _ possibly 
do not realize how the striding 
growth of Krwanis International 
has multiplied our financial prob- 
lems, making the planning of our 
semi-annual budgets a matter of 
the utmost care in order that they 
may produce the greatest possible 
results and render the greatest 
possible service to the clubs during 
a given period. 


The Semi-Annual Budget 


A budget is established to cover 
a six months’ period and provides 
at the present time for the expendi- 
ture of between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The six months’ period of the 
present budget provides for some 
$165,000. This sum is distributed 
under several ‘accounts’ estab- 
lished by an accounting system. to 
conform with each major division 
of the work. The income and 
expenses of each ‘‘account” are 
kept separately. For example, the 
General or ‘‘A”’ account is respon- 
sible for all operations in rendering 
general service to the clubs. The 
income credited to this account is 
the per capita tax, and forty items 
of expense incurred in handling 
the general work of the organiza- 
tion are charged to this account 
as expense. The Extension or 
“B”’ account operates in exactly 
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the same way in its own field, 
extension work. Other major ac- 
counts are ‘‘Magazine,” “Sales of 
Supplies,” and ‘‘Convention.”’ The 
total number of budget items in 
all accounts is one hundred and 
eleven. No matter in what way 
money is spent, it falls in the 
classification of one of these hun- 
dred and eleven items. 


Not a Simple Task 


Any accounting expert will tell 
you that our system is as simple 
as possible—but that doesn’t make 
the work simple. Nor is there 
anything simple in the planning. 
Every item of expense, however 
easy it is to enter it under the 
proper classification, is interwoven 
with the general policies of the 
organization, the activities of the 
year, the administration and _ its 
committees. The Kiwanis year 
holds many established features 
—the attendance contest, the Inter- 
national convention, district con- 
ventions, Anniversary and Con- 
stitution Weeks, etc., all of which 
need adequate financial provision. 
In addition, each period brings 
many activities, some new to the 
organization, the cost of which can 
only be approximated, but which 
must be considered in developing 
estimates on the expense of general 
administration. 


How It Is Done 


Before the budget is established 
definitely by the Committee on 
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Finance, the Secretary’s office pre- 
pares detailed data on the subject. 
Included in this data are figures 
of expense in previous years, plans 
for activities during the period 
to be considered, and estimates 
on income 
and each item 
of expense. 
A great deal 
of study is 
devoted to 
this data be- 
cause of its 
importance, 
before the 
meeting to 
construct the 
new budget 
is actually 
called. When 
the meeting 
is called, ev- 
ery one of the 
hundred andeleven 
items is considered 
at length, and every 
proposed figure is re- 
viewed in its relation 
to the total expense, 
the condition of the 
organization, past ex- 
penses and the need for proposed 
expenditures. 

Nowadays we can estimate all 
fixed items of expense with a 
marked degree of accuracy because 
of the very full data on past budgets 
and expenses available to us. Ki1- 
WANs International has operated 
on its present budget system for 
several years, and the experience 
of these years goes into the making 
of every new budget. For example, 
let us consider the item of “Charter 
Presentation.’’ The appropriation 
for this item covers the Governor’s 
or Lieutenant Governor’s travelling 
expense in presenting a charter 
to a new club, which is paid by 
International. When the com- 
mittee reaches this item, it turns 
to one of the many sheets of figures 
presented to support the estimates 
in the main budgets, and finds the 


following data on corresponding 
past expenditures: 
No. of 
clubs Actual 
Period chartered cost 
Ist 6 months 1922 145 2,504.23 
2nd 6 months 1922 115 2,486.17 
Ist 6 months 1923 148 2,119.58 
2nd 6 months 1923 100 2,650.83 
Ist 6 months 1924 102 2,345.87 
2nd 6 months 1924 69 1,100.00 


These figures establish the definite 
relationship of expense to the num- 
ber of clubs chartered in past per- 
iods. But the Committee cannot 
stop at this point. Estimates of the 
number of new clubs probably to be 
developed must be secu from 
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the Extension Department and some 
inquiry must also be made as to 
whether these clubs will be built 
chiefly in the more congested dis- 
tricts of the East, or in the West 
where distances are greater and 
consequently expense of _ travel 
greater. Of course we cannot be 
guided entirely by past figures. 
Every year finds new problems to 
be solved. Every succeeding budget 
reflects these changing conditions. 
Budgeting is not guesswork. It is 
intelligent estimating based upon 
every available source of information 
that in any way bears on the 
situation. 

The completed budget for the 
first six months of 1925 is an awe- 
inspiring document. It contains 
84 pages of typewritten data and 
figures. The supporting figures are 
as exhaustive as they can be made. 
They total 4206 individual figures, 
each fitted into its proper place to 
show effectively the reason why 
the committee decided upon the 
figures found there. 


Administration of the Budget 


Adopting the budget is only the 
first half of the work connected 
with it. Following or administering 
it is the other half. Many budgets 


in use throughout the 
country are in reality 
half-budgets— merely 
estimates of future ex- 
penses which are not 
necessarily followed. 
To International Kr- 
WANIS the budget 
is not only a guide to 
the proper distribu- 
tion of expense, but 
it is also a definite and 
sharp control of the 
amount of expendi- 
ture. As pointed out 
in my article in the 
January number of 
The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, one of the recog- 
nized policies devel- 
oped by previous 
Committees on Fi- 
nance is that the 
budget for each de- 
partment shall be ac- 
tual—that the ex- 
pense of one depart- 
ment shall not be in- 
cluded in the budget 
of another and fur- 
ther, that the bud- 
get, once approved, 
shall not be changed 
throughout the six 
months’ period. It 
is in this way that 
the budget controls 
ourspending. The expenses in- 
curred in office operation, for exam- 
ple, are charged to “Office Expense,’ 
and not one cent of them can be 
charged to anything else. This 
eliminates any possibility of shifting 
expense to other accounts, for such 
a policy would end in giving inaccu- 
ate records of the actual needs and 
expenses of each department. 
Another factor involved in admin- 
istering the budget is the executive 
decision ordering a charge to any 
certain amount. If this were left 
to the individual judgment, there 
would undoubtedly be great varia- 
tion in charging these items. Some 
item charged on its first appearance 
to one account might by some other 
person be charged to another 
account on its next appearance. For 
this reason one of our most valuable 
possessions is our classification book- 
let prepared in the Krwanis office. 
This booklet classifies every con- 
ceivable item of expense incurred 
by Krwanis International, and defi- 
nitely indicates that its recurrence 
will be handled in such a way so that 
the charge will be placed against 
the same accouut as before. This 
classification book in itself is a 
document of some one hundred 


pages. 
(Turn to page 149) 
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Maintaining 


=] 1E membership of a Kiwanis club does not 
Sa Maintain itself any more than does the em- 
~ ployed force of an industry. Strong and 
adequate personnel is a result secured only 
from steady, persistent, studied effort on the part of 
those responsible. 

The maintenance of personnel is a recognized phase 
of industrial management as well as the recruiting and 
training of workers. It is not enough at the beginning 
of a year to secure a certain number of workers and 
train them in their tasks, but each day throughout the 
year the problem of personnel must be cared for and 
the employed force maintained in numbers and with 
proper training to give adequate production. 

Kiwanis clubs have the same problem in member- 
ship. It is not enough to begin the year with a reason- 
ably adequate number of members, but proper plans 
must be developed and daily carried out to maintain 
the personnel of the club, even with the various changes 
that inevitaby come thoughout the entire year. 

From a study of the additions, deletions, and classi- 
fication records of our clubs as reported to our De- 
partment of Records and Statistics at International 
Headquarters, I am convinced that too few of our clubs 
are giving continued and adequate attention to the 
“‘maintenance”’ of membership. 

Attention to membership is given too often only 
intermittently. Now and then deletions occur and no 
attention is given to the matter until perhaps one day 
someone thinks the club membership has become too 
reduced and then someone may propose the objection- 
able plan of some special effort to secure quite a number 
of additional members. The day when a membership 
campaign is suggested in Krwanits has passed, but the 
day has not passed when Kiwanis clubs give no at- 
tention to membership for some months and then put 
forth a spasmodic effort to make up for lost oppor- 
tunities. 

In other clubs nothing is done, even in the study of 
the problem, until possibly some member suggests a 
friend who is a good fellow and who might be secured 
as a member of the club. Here again the approach to 
the problem is not from the standpoint of the constant 
maintenance of membership, but rather from the 
incidental circumstances developed by some member 
suggesting a friend. 

Committees on Classification and Committees on 
Membership must realize that they have a work to 
do each day of the year, and that only such continued 
functioning will insure the maintenance of the quantity 
and quality of membership. 

The Committees on Classification should constantly 
study the various lines of business and the various 
professions represented in their cities, and list the 
possible classifications that might have representation 
in the membership of the clubs. In the Standard Club 
By-Laws this duty is stated as follows: ‘The Com- 
mittee shall prepare and keep up-to-date a list of the 








Membership 


business, institutional 


and professiona 
occupations represented in the territorial limits of the 


agricultural, 


club.”” The fulfillment of this duty is essential to the 
proper maintenance of club membership. This is the 
foundation for club classifications. To have this 
knowledge kept up-to-date does not, of course, mean 
that everyone of the classifications is to be represented 
in the membership. Only men who meet the standards 
should be proposed as members to represent such 
classifications. This selection of personnel is a duty of 
the Committee on Membership, but that committee 
needs the up-to-date and complete classification in- 
formation for which the Committee on Classification 
is responsible. 

The Committees on Membership should constantly 
study the membership problem of their clubs. When- 
ever there is a deletion there should be the effort to 
secure another member in that classification who is 
the strongest possible representative of that classifica- 
tion in the community. In other words, the Com- 
mittee should not simply propose ‘‘a friend’’ of some 
member but should raise the question as to whether 
there may not be available even a stronger representa- 
tive for that line of business or profession whose mem- 
bership would greatly strengthen the club. 

The up-to-date classification list provided by the 
Committee on Classification should be constantly 
studied by the Committee on Membership and this 
Committee should always inquire whether there are 
additional men in the community of the proper per- 
sonnel who could be proposed for membership for open 
classifications. Because the classification is not repre- 
sented in the club membership is no reason for taking 
in a mediocre and unrepresentative member. Better 
no member than a poor one. An open classification 
presents simply an opportunity for possibly adding 
distinct strength to the club membership. Committees 
on Membership may well list the best men for proposal 
for membership when opportunity is afforded even as 
the Committee on Classification keeps a list of all 
possible classifications. 

No club can have too large a membership if it will 
limit its membership to proper classifications and to 
proper quality of members representing these classi- 
fications. As I have said before, this is a far better 
means to maintain proper membership, even numeri- 
cally, than is the artificial, numerical limitation of mem- 
bership. 

Kiwanis clubs may well learn from industry that 
they must not only recruit and train, but also ‘‘main- 
tain’? their membership. Only so can we be assured 
the stability for our clubs and their continued strength 
of leadership. 
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PIVTY years agothe average 
Amer can boy was working, 
and was contributing to the 
family stock of clothes and 
provisions, or he was away 
from home earnestly endeav- 
oring to create a better 
for his own life. This has 
The sons of our well-to-do 
families are not producing. They are 
living out of the accumulations of their 
parents. The question is whether or 
not this accomplishment and the ease 
we are affording our young people is an 
advance or otherwise. This article is 
an attempt to make a brief analysis of 





condition 
changed. 


this proposition. 

It is proper that we agree on what we 
mean by the terms Education and De- 
mocracy. Elbert Hubbard said that 
“the value of an education is determined 
by the ability of its possessor to make a 
living.’”’ Some will consider this a highly 
materialistic conception, but it seems 
to us to be sufficient in the practical 
work of life. We might define it as the 
releasing of the inherent creative powers 
and potentialities of the individual so 
that he can function most advantageously 
in our social organism. 

I was talking to a distinguished pub- 
licist, Mr. Ralph Parlett, and he illus- 
trated it by saying that if you were trying 
to educate a fish, a squirrel, and a bird, 
you would not expect to teach the fish 
to fly, the squirrel to swim, and the bird 
to gather nuts. Such attempts would 
only be ridiculous. Yet we nearly dupli- 
cate them in our educational program. 

This is not an attempt to conform 
or not to conform to what may be termed 
established standards. It is because we 
are not satisfied with established systems 
that we are beginning this undertaking, 
and we are much of the opinion that 
Elbert Hubbard was reasonably correct 
in his definition. These observations 
indicate our general idea and the funda- 
mental purpose which we seek to develop. 

Demooracy, in its simplest definition, 








means the colleetive will of the indi- 
viduals living within the community 
affected. If all men were wise, and 
possessed good characters, democracy 
would be a very pure and simple thing, 
but as neither of these characteristics 
is complete in any person, democracy 
is a term about which there is a great 
deal of difference of opinion. To the 
person who loves the speculative and 
lives in a conception of the ideal, that 
which we call democracy is a joke. But 
after all there must be some practical, 
definite thing which meets the common 
opinion and which, expressed through 
our republican institutions, satisfies the 
minds of most of our people that this 
is democracy. We would undertake to 
define this sort of a society as a social, 
economic, or political structure created 
by the voluntary association of indi- 
viduals for the common good. No one 
expects this to be completely attained 
either in the association or purpose of 
organization, yet it is the stuff out of 
which democracy is made. Someone 
else might define it as “government by 
the consent of the governed,” but this 
pre-supposes a certain type of character, 
for if we are to have “government by 
the consent of the governed,’’ we then 
have self-government, and _ self-govern- 
ment necessarily implies government 
earried on by individuals, who in a major 
number of instances do things that will 
produce harmonious human relation- 
ships, and it might be said that democ- 
racy is that sort of an association which 
is created by the mutual agreement of 
self-governing or right-acting individuals. 


This attempt at definition is obviously 
and purposely vague. We have tried 
to express ideals rather than to limit 
ourselves within hard walls of fixed 
definition, which would produce only 
endless and needless discussion. 

This conception of education and 
democracy pushes into the foreground 
the individual character, and we desire 
to focus our thought upon the individual, 
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ducating 


“Democracy 


By Joel W. Eastman, 
Executive Director, Valparaiso College 
of Economic and Cultural Arts, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


because if the individual is right, then 
society, being the expression of the col- 
lective individuals, will be right. 
American society has progressed in 
fifty years from a rural and agricultural 
organization with comparatively few 
and simple requirements, to a highly 
organized industrial system with the 
greatest individual requirement for im- 
provements of physical enjoyment and 
culture in the history of the human race. 
Our population has moved to the centers 
until more than half of it has become 
an industrial rather than an agricultural 
people. We have probably made the 
greatest experiment in matters of educa- 
tion and in the utilities for the broad- 
casting of news and information in human 
history. We have undertaken to afford 
every person at least the rudiments of 
education, so that all men and women 
will be literate. We have information 
thrown at us from every source. We 
hear it in radiograms and in the intricate 
noise of commerce. We see it in the 
perfection of mechanisms and _ skillful 
advertising. We feel it in the daily con- 
tact. We smell it in the odors of com- 
merce—for the smell of gasoline, oils, 
and factories tell the constant progress 
of intelligence. The odors from the 
kitchens of the poor even bring the story 
of foreign lands and of great distances 
mastered—of refrigeration and sanita- 
tion. We taste it in every confection. 
All the senses are constantly charged 
with information and are surcharged 
with mystery, romance, and the fact of 
material achievement. We have changed 
a social order, in which there was a con- 
servation of money, and a system of 
labor in which the youngest member of 
the family contributed some labor to 
the general good, to one where the chil- 
dren are expected to have their lives paid 
for until they have graduated from high 
school and, if possible, from college. 
Our taxation for education is approxi- 
mately eight hundred million dollars 
per annum. At our present rate of 
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progress it will soon reach the inconceiv- 
able sum of one billion dollars per year. 
This does not account for the personal 
expenditures for board, clothing, housing 
and maintenance of young men and 
women who are in attendance at schools. 
Neither does it account for the millions 
that are received from endowments and 


tuitions by private or semi-private 
corporations. It does not include de- 
preciations on _ established properties. 


The total of it all is a sum which is in- 
conceivable, but it is conceivable that 
this vast expenditure is a tremendous 
drain on the earning and living power of 
the mature men who are earrying the 
load. As a result of this expenditure and 
diffusion of knowledge, fundamental 
changes have been effected in American 
social and industrial relationships. 


LL of these things bear directly upon 
the human character, and create 
new conditions which must be met. 

The basic unit in society is after all 
the individual. He is born with certain 
fixed potentialities and tendencies. The 
understanding of the individual should 
control our judgment and direct our 
plans in educational matters. 

The writer was interested one morn- 
ing in watching two children play. They 
were endeavoring to make dirt houses 
in the newly spaded ground of a garden. 
The children were so young that they 
could have no conception of values or 
rewards for labor, and yet they were 
very earnestly and actively working. 
The question presented itself, “Why 
does a child work?’”’ And this constant 
inquiry has led him to the conclusion 
that the thing that moves a child to work 
is the same thing that has produced the 
universe; that is, a natural desire to 
create something which will afford the 
individual the satisfying concept that, 
“‘Here I have created.”’ Without further 
development of the philosophy we 
predicate our proposition on the idea 
that human life is the most highly de- 
veloped creative force on earth; that it 
has more than any other life freed itself 
from physical limitations, and as a con- 
sequence is possessed of the greatest 
possible range of creative effort; that, 
as a result of this fact, the motive force 
in the individual is the desire to create. 
If this is not expressed or utilized and 
developed, the individual will not find 
contentment, nor will society attain its 
fullest capacity for orderly progress and 
permanent achievement. 

Following this idea through the de- 
velopment of prehistoric life, it is ap- 


parent that in the formative years of 
human society youth at an early age 
assumed a part of the responsibilities of 
the family and very soon became a self- 
sustaining individual, and at a relatively 
early age assumed the leadership of a 
new family group. Observation leads 
us to believe that when young men and 
women reach the age of puberty they 
feel the restlessness which comes from 
the desire to assume responsibility and 
to begin their creative life-work. This 
is especially so if at that age they are 
held in restraint and are not allowed this 
opportunity. The result of this is that 
our modern program by which we seek 
to take away from the boys and girls the 
necessity of labor and to afford them 
an income so that they may become 
educated, is really a detriment rather 
than an advantage. No one presumes 
that it is human or advisable to utilize 
the tender years of youth in constant, 
grinding toil, so as to deprive the grow- 
ing child of education and physical de- 
velopment, but on the other side, to 
deprive youth of its natural heritage 
to undertake its own responsibilities is 
possibly a greater disadvantage and 
works a greater harm to the social order 
that would be effected by child labor. 
There must be a beginning age, which 
we presume would come at about four- 
teen or fifteen years. After this time a 
young man has muscle, brain, and energy 
requisite to sustain his own _ being. 
Nature has placed in him a creative 
passion. He seeks an outlet which will 
express his own life. Society should 
afford this opportunity. It should create 
agencies that would enable young men 
and women to utilize their youth and 
energy in an orderly opportunity in the 
beginning of life. We have used the 
phrase, “Beginning of life,’ advisedly. 
Our educational program is often thought 
of as a preparation for something that 
will begin at the end of the college career, 
when the graduate will begin life. We 
believe this is about ten years too late. 
He should begin life at fifteen and assume 
his responsibilities and maintain himself 
from that day on. 


HERE is no finer life strain than that 

of the average successful man. Yet 
it is notorious that the sons of wealthy 
fathers are not great producers. The 
reason for this failure must be in the 
luxurious environment with which the 
sons are surrounded. 


A survey made of what is one of the 
greatest mercantile establishments in the 
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world discloses that every executive began 
as a boy in some limited capacity. Today 
the road to the presidency of this organ- 
ization lies by the path of the eash boy. 


The effort of the educational and social 
forces of the United States to give an 
education to our young people and to 
remove illiteracy has not been an al- 
together happy one. In the first place 
it has been and is now ready-made and 
eard-indexed. It is something to receive 
rather than a thing to live—it produces 
a quickened creative force but one con- 
trolled by a distorted evaluation of life. 
It is assertive, selfish, grasping, and 
egotistical. It is not the inner conscious- 
ness normally seeking just to produce 
beauty and utility, but is a compound 
of a stimulated native creative desire and 
a grasping, greedy idea of the end to be 
attained. Concurrently with this stimu- 
lation of creative desire there has been 
developed a tremendous and_ highly 
centralized industrial machine, the direct- 
ing force of which is not in the hands of 
the persons directly connected with the 
mechanical operations, but is centered 
in the general financing and executive 
offices. The employed man has a job. 
He discovers, on entering the factory, a 
novel situation. Tremendous forces 
move around him. Strange mechanical 
processes unfold in front of him. Strange 
and oftentimes terrific noises bewilder 
him, and the first reaction is one of be- 
wilderment and a desire to have a part 
in the great machine. As he becomes 
accustomed to the noises and sights 
incident to his place he realizes that his 
position in the undertaking is largely to 
keep pace with the machine, and that 
it is the master and he is the subordinate. 
It creates a tragic situation—a normal 
human abnormally stimulated to creative 
imagination, gripped in an abnormal 
machine and reduced to a mechanical 
unit. The finer imaginative soul of a 
man is impotent. This produces a con- 
stant irritation, and this irritation of a 
creative soul against a fixed economic 
structure produces the unrest which is 
constant in our industrial relations. It 
is not alone a call for more wages. It is 
rather a demand of the individual to find 
some way of asserting his own power so 
that he may be able to say, “I create.” 
This is so insistent and compelling in 
some form or other that we find the 
laboring classes constantly asserting 
themselves in the management of the 
undertaking in which they are engaged 
As a result of all this, the old relation of 
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Laws 


There are one million, two hundred and seventy 
thousand laws and ordinances in the United States. 
Canada has as many in proportion to its population. 
Legislation in which nonenforced laws are passed is a 
farce. Each unnecessary and uninforced law has a 
tendency to break down the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement and respect of the laws of the land. 

The tendency to “pass a law to prevent it’ has 
steadily grown. Small calibre legislators measure 
success by the number of bills introduced to make a 
new law in an already law-ridden continent. 

It should be the endeavor of every organization, no 
matter what its main purpose, to stem the rising tide 
of laws which now enmesh us. Lawyers admit that 
they do not know the law on any subject until after 
they have read through several thousand pages of 
the numerous ponderous tomes which make up a 
legal library. 

When we slow down the passage of new laws and 
speed up the enforcement of those already on the books, 
we will be a better managed continent. 


i 


“That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can 

thank. 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 


Gibbons. 
*% 


Push 


There is an ancient story of a group of life savers 
working to launch a life boat for the rescue of some 
sailors clinging to a wreck. Over and over again they 
attempted to launch the boat through the surf but the 
battering waves drove them back onto the sand. Un- 
able to get a start, it looked as though the waves would 
tear the wreck to pieces and drown the sailors before 
the boat could reach them. The old captain urged 
his men to add just a little. ‘‘Push hard, boys! One 
more pound will do it!’’ His little son of ten, standing 
by heard and sprang forward. ‘‘Why, I can push a 
pound!”’ he cried. He squeezed his little form in be- 
side the men and the added weight moved the boat 
out of the clinging sands. It was launched and the 
sailors saved. 

Undertakings in every club on the continent are 
heavy pulling for the big men. The president, the 
officers, the board, push in every way in their power 
to put big objectives across. The going is often 
heavy but if the little fellows, members who can only 
push a pound, jump in and add their strength to that 
of the big fellows, the proposition can be launched. 
+ The story of organization success is the tale of per- 
sonal responsibility. The organization in which every 
man realizes that he, too, must do his part, no matter 





how small, that he, too, must push his single pound, 
is the one which goes through the clogging sands of 
difficulty to the waters of success. 


* 


Sometimes a married woman makes a good 
wife and oftener a good husband. 


* 


Use Kiwanis 


His son, a college boy, was a very clever musician 
who played during vacation time to help pay his 
expenses through college. He had two offers for the 
summer from two resort hotels. His father, a K1- 
WANIAN, wrote two letters of inquiry to the two Kr1- 
WANIS clubs nearest the resorts. The replies left no 
question as to which of the two places he should take. 

Looking for a business manager for his establish- 
ment, he had an application from a man in another 
city. He wrote to a man in the same line in the K1- 
WANIS Club of that town and received information 
which made him wire for the man to come on. 

He had a daughter who wanted to enter a girl’s 
school in a certain town where there is a KIrwaNnIs 
club. There were certain things he wanted to know 
about the school, so he wrote a Krwanian, putting 
his question frankly and then acted on the unpre- 
judiced information he received. 

Nothing could be further from the ideals of Kiwanis 
than to use the organization for personal gain. But 
in matters like these, there is and should be a wide 
exchange of unprejudiced information. The secre- 
tary of any Kiwanis club is always glad to refer such 
a letter to a member of his club who can give the 
desired facts. 

* 


The tick of the sitting room clock, the 
crackle of the home fire, the laughter of 
children at play on the rug and the purring 
of the contented cat are sounds no musician 
can hope to equal, for they sing of home. 


* 


Business a Profession 


Hats off to the doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men in Krwants. They make their influence 
felt more and more every year. 

Every professional stands on a solid foundation of 
twin rocks, the science of his chosen profession and his 
duty of public service. 

When a man comes unrepresented before the bar, 
the judge assigns-a lawyer to work for his interests. 
This work the lawyer does that the suspect without 
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money may have a fair and impartial trial before the 


jury. 

No good doctor fails to heed the call of the sick 
because the caller happens to be one of those 
unfortunates who is unable to pay a doctor’s fee. 

The ethics of the professions teach the men who 
practice them that otlter men in the same profession 
are to be spoken of in a kindly, friendly manner, be- 
cause whatever injures one doctor, lawyer or architect, 
injures his whole profession by breaking down con- 
fidence in it. 

A great change has come over the practice of busi- 
ness in all its branches. Men now realize that busi- 
ness must be made a profession. Business, too, must 
be based on the solid foundation of science and public 
service. Public service and scientific management 
must go hand in hand up the road of success. Ethics, 
a confined to the professions, now figures in business 
life. 

Krwanlis, with its high ideals, its golden rule motto 
and its business ethics committees, has figured largely 
in this movement. Professional men in Krwanls, 
by their Kiwanis contact with merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and other business men have materially 
aided in the movement. They should have due credit 
for the spread of the ideals so long taught and prac- 
ticed by them. 

* 


The man who took the advice of everybody 
met the fellow who never took any one’s 
advice, in the bread line. Though the day 
was cold, neither had an overcoat. 


* 
Gossip 


Your friend has a friend with whom he is as intimate 
as you are with him. His friend also has a friend with 
whom he exchanges confidences. It is well to be 
careful when we peddle gossip. Each man is but one 
of an endless chain of friends. DeMorgan tells: 


“Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite 
’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.”’ 


When we whisper to our intimate friend the bit of 
gossip about another, we start anever widening circle 
just as the wave circles spread and widen around a 
stone thrown into a placid lake. 

No repeated story ever loses any of its slanderous 
nature. By constant repetition, it grows like a snow 
ball rolled down a hill. At each repetition some de- 
tails are added which were not in the original until 
the tenth hearer gets a vastly different story from the 
original. 

Let us be discreet in repeating even that which is 
true unless it is to the credit of the man of whom it is 
told. 

* 


A serene countenance is as likely to be the 
reflection of a good liver as of a pure and 
contrite heart. 

* 


Counterfeit? 


“Kiwanis? Oh, sure, I belong. Wish I didn’t. 
Takes a lot of time and never does anything. But I 


have to belong; wouldn’t do for me not to be in the 
principal business club of my town, you know!” 

Yes, he actually said it. Probably he meant it. 
There are men like that. Notice he didn’t say “I am 
a KrwaniAn” which saves us the necessity of telling 
him he did not tell the truth. For any man who 
“belongs” to a Krwanis club, and entertains a view 
like that, is emphatically NOT Krwanian. 

He is a counterfeit, spurious, false, tinsel, an imita- 
tion. 

“Oh, come!” the speaker might expostulate. “It 
isn’t as bad as all that. I just don’t find anything in 
the organization but buncombe, but other fellows do, 
and so I have to pretend. But that’s not being ‘an 
imitation.’ ” 

“Isn’t it? Well, suppose we transpose these sen- 
tences a bit. 

“Go to church? Oh, sure I belong. Wish I didn’t. 
Takes a lot of time and never does anything. But I have 
to belong, wouldn’t do for me not to be in a church in my 
town, you know. I don’t find anything in the church 
but buncombe but other fellows do so I have to pretend. 
But I am not an imitation.” 

Sounds ugly, doesn’t it? 

There are men like that, in the church. But it is to 
be doubted that they hurt the church; perhaps, in 
some inscrutable way, which is God’s way, they help 
it, by affording contrast. Perhaps the frauds and 
imitations help Krwanlis. 

It’s a large world and it requires many kinds of men 
to fill it. Perhaps even the imitations have their place 
and reason. But we cannot but be glad that such 
as these are few, and far between, in Krwanls. 


# 


Are you at the end of your rope? Tie a 
knot in tt and hang on. 


* 
Thinkers 


It was an old man who said that the most dreadful 
thing any thinking man had to face in life was that 
there were so few people doing it. 

Many of us are prone to drift rather than think. We 
are a race of head-line readers, of long-distance tele- 
phoners, of jazz-dancers and of snap-judgment talkers. 

Without deliberate thinking there can be no vision 
and without vision, no progress. A progressing civiliza- 
tion must look ahead; a drifting civilization, like a 
drifting ship, invariably lands on the rocks. 

Physically speaking, vision is more a necessity to 
happiness than any other sense. Mental vision is 
equally a necessity to success and happiness. 

It is vision that enables the poet, the artist, the 
musician to bring into our lives the beauty of life. It 
was vision which gave us the telephone, the automobile, 
the aeroplane, the electric light and the radio. 

Proverbs says “‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Without deliberate and careful thinking there 
can be no vision. The weekly meetings of K1wanis 
clubs give men an opportunity to stop for a half hour 
and, inspired by the speaker of the day, really think of 
the real problems of life. 

Let the Program Chairman keep this in mind when 
planning programs. Provide speakers who will make 
men think, who will inspire them to better things and 
will make them take seriously the city’s problems. 

Note that to accomplish this, the chairman himself 
must have vision and must think. 








An Infallible Kiwanis Recipe 


By George W. Kimball, Extension Department. 


ZURING the year 1924, with 
the co-operation of the district 
officers and established clubs, 
Kiwanis clubs were built in 
one hundred and sixty-eight cities. It 
was the greatest year of sponsoring 
activity in the history of Kiwanis. 
Other years have seen more new Kiwanis 
clubs developed but never have a larger 
number of established Kiwanis clubs 
assisted in new club development. 

Consider the Carolinas district, under 
the leadership of Governor Harry Adams, 
which showed the largest increase in the 
number of clubs completed during the 
year. A systematic survey of the district 
was made under his leadership and to 
stimulate the sponsoring activity of the 
clubs, Governor Adams offered a silver 
loving cup to the club sponsoring the 
largest number of new clubs during the 
year. At the district trustees’ con- 
ference, assignments were made of 
prospective cities and all of the clubs in 
the district enthusiastically accepted 
the assignments. 

Last fall it became necessary for 
Governor Adams to resign but Lieutenant 
Covernor C. Felix Harvey, Jr., who was 
elected to fill the unexpired term as dis- 
trict governor, actively continued with 
the extension program. 

At the close of the year it was found 
that the Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
club was the leader of all the other clubs 
in the district in results accomplished. 
Four clubs sponsored by it had been 
completed and it had assisted in sponsor- 
ing three additional clubs! 

Presentation of the loving cup was 
made at the Greensboro trustees’ con- 
ference on January 23 by Immediate 
Past Governor C. Felix Harvey, Jr., 
who congratulated the Rocky Mount 
club upon its activity for Kiwanis and 








N. Y. Chambliss 


especially emphasized the work of the 
club’s secretary, Norman Y. Chambliss, 
who had taken active leadership in the 
sponsoring work. 

President J. D. Battle, in telling of the 
work of the Rocky Mount club, writes: 

“Immediately after learning of the 
offer of a cup for sponsoring by Governor 
Adams, the Rocky Mount club, in effect, 
said: ‘Any Kiwanis club is going to 
have to go some to keep that cup from 
coming to Rocky Mount.’ A trip was 
made to Scotland Neck and a conference 
held with several citizens there. Several 
additional trips were made with an aver- 
age of seven members from the Rocky 
Mount club attending each meeting and 
finally the club was completed. 

Seotland Neck is not far from Enfield, 
North Carolina, the second club spon- 
sored by the Rocky Mount club; so ten 
Rocky Mount Kiwanians met Rip Dunn 
(now president of the Enfield club) who 
had invited about thirty citizens to meet 
in his office, with the result that a club 
was built at Enfield. 

The next city selected was Nashville, 
North Carolina, and a large delegation 
from Rocky Mount demonstrated Ki- 
WANIS to a representative group of 
citizens. Three additional trips were 
made to Nashville. Result, a new and 
prosperous unit there! 


This made three clubs which had been 
sponsored by the Rocky Mount club and 
just about that time we learned that we 
had a fine chance to win the Adams cup. 
Accordingly we immediately got busy 
and went to Weldon, North Carolina, 
where the fourth club sponsored by us 
was completed on December 31. 


We assisted in the building of Kiwanis 
clubs at Warrenton, Louisburg and Ben- 
son, North Carolina. The Rocky Mount 
club, however, makes no claim in connec- 
tion with the clubs at these three points. 
It merely had its members take an active 
part and assist in the building of these 
clubs. 

The members of the Rocky Mount 
club cheerfully responded when requested 
to visit various places, under the leader- 
ship of Norman Y. Chambliss, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Carolinas district 
during the latter part of 1924, and it was 
through his untiring effort that the build- 
ing of these clubs was possible. Norman 
is secretary of the Rocky Mount Kiwanis 
club and has been for the past four years. 
He is also secretary of the Rocky Mount 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is interesting to note that the 
sponsoring activity of the Rocky Mount 
club does not end with the development 
of the new club. In each ease the Rocky 
Mount club has assumed watcheare over 
the new club and has continued in the 
development of it. It has given advice 
out of its own experience in meeting the 
problems which confront every new club, 
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furnished speakers, and frequent visits 
by the inter-club committee have been 
made. 

This sponsoring activity has not 
hindered other Kiwanis activities. A 
Memorial Community Swimming pool 
has been built by public subscription 
raised largely by the club members. A 
Country Club and golf course is the out- 
growth of efforts originating at the 
Kiwanis meetings. The club has been 
active in benevolent and charitable work 
and given assistance to a number of 
worthy enterprises, including Boy Scout 
work, a project for new homes, larger 
support of the Building and Loan Associ- 
ations, under-privileged children, and 
in the fall of 1924, staged a violin recital 
with a competent artist, defraying the 
entire expense itself and giving tickets 
free to the community.” 


If you have read thus far, Mr. Kr- 
WANIAN, We know that you cannot help 
being impressed with this record. But 
the significant thing may or may not 
have occurred to you. It is this: 


There is absolutely no activity that 
the Rocky Mount club could have en- 
gaged in, no matter what its scope or 
aim, that could have more successfully 
guaranteed the future success of the 
Rocky Mount club itself. You must 
see that this is the truth, given the fact 
that Kiwanis is a tremendously worth- 
while thing—and it is as far as you are 
concerned, or you would not be reading 
this article, probably. Can we hope 
that it will naturally follow that you 


will call these things to the attention of ° 


your own club to the end that your club, 
for its own sake, shall adopt this recipe 
for the good health of any Krwanis club: 

“Carry to other cities the good things 
your own enjoys.” 
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The Sweetest Music 


When the weary day has ended, 

And my footsteps homeward turn, 

There’s a balm for all the hurt and ache 
that comes, 

When our darling little daughter, 

Comes to meet me, on the run, 

And greets me with, ‘“‘O Daddy, ain’t we 
chums?” 


When we gather ’round the fireside, 

And the evening lamp is lit, 

Where nothing of the world ne’er strikes or 
numbs, 

Then this sweetest little maiden, 

Clambers up upon my knee, 

And whispers to me, ‘Daddy, ain’t we 
chums?” 


When the Sandman pays his visit, 

And we take her up to bed, 

Where the light is dimmed, as_ slumber 
quickly comes, 

And her little eyelids flutter, 

E’er she’s fallen fast asleep, 

Her soft lips murmur, “‘Daddy, ain’t we 
chums?” 


There are folks, who claim the fiddle, 

Makes the sweetest tone of all, 

While some thrill to the rolling of the drums, 

But to me the finest music, 

That on human ear can fall, 

Is our little darling’s, ‘‘Daddy, ain’t we 
chums?” 





We Jay Walkers 


We aimlessly wander, when crossing the 
street, 
From curbstone to curbstone we fit, 
We never do try at the corner to cross, 
And grumble, because we are hit. 


We howl at the auto, we rave at the cars, 
We beef at the chap who drives the bus, 
We groan and complain at the dangers we 
run, 
When most of the fault is with us. 


We pay for a cop at the crossing to stand, 
And sometimes we draw lines of white, 
But for these precautions we care not a 
whoop, 
The chances we take are a fright. 








H These verses are from the pen 
of Harold B. Groomes, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Me- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Groomes is a great lover of 
poetry. His little daughter was 
the inspiration for ‘The Sweet- 
est Music” which we think is a 
charming bit of verse. 























The hospital’s full, the morgue has its share, 
And dead men no longer are good, 
Our list of mishaps, could be cut down by 
half, 
If we birds would cross where we should 


So let us wake up, and take stock of our- 
selves, 
And heed to the traffic cop’s bossing, 
And quit being jaybirds, a slam to our town, 
And cross the street at the crossing. 





A Retrospect 


Old Father Time has just rolled up a year, 
Upon that scroll, which we have named 
the Past, 
And when he strikes our balance on his 
books, 
Will it be any better than our last? 











Have you or I, in this year now agone, 
Grown aught in strength or stature, soul 
or mind, 
Have we shown e’en a fraction of a gain, 
Or do we find we've fallen far behind? 


Have any of our talents proved their worth, 
Can we a larger credit scan with pride? 
Or have the entries penned «gainst our 
name, 
Been only entered on the debit side? 


Can we as country, state or town or man, 
Look back upon this year so lately flown, 
And with just pride in what we have 


achieved, 
Know, that by us, the world has better 
grown? 
: y 


The Under-privileged Child 


Oft I wander ’round the city, 

And I see a little child, 

Whose small face is pale and weazened, 
old in line, 

With perhaps a criz,pled body, 

Or some little twisted limbs, 

I think how I would feel if it were mine. 


Or I see ancther youngster, 

With that open vacant stare, 

Which proclaims a little mind, not up to 
par, 

Who is mentally deficient, 

In a helpless, hopeless way, 

I feel how very fortunate we are. 


And there too, are many kiddies, 

Going supperless to bed, 

Without clothes enough to keep-their bodies 
warm, 

Whose wee systems cannot flourish, 

In a healthy normal way, 

Upon whom diseases wreak the greatest 
harm. 


We have clothes, food and shelter, 

And our own kids want for naught, 

While with pleasure are their childish hours 
beguiled, 

Can’t we stop and lift the burden, 

In a friendly sort o’ way, 

From the shoulders of an under-privileged 
child? 








DISTRICT 


ACTIVITIES 











“Things of today? 


HE seventh anniversary of 
# Kiwanis marked the occasion 
of splendid meetings through- 
out the districts. In the 
Kiwanis District of New 
Jersey, Governor William J. Carring- 
ton, in his inaugural address, made a few 
outstanding remarks which are worthy 
of repetition. 

“The outstanding characteristic of 
Kiwanis clubs is a bewildering variety of 
service. Each club in its own town, in 
its own wy, is growing strong and sure 
in the spirit of service. No two men 
think and act alike, and no two Kiwanis 
clubs do the same thing, at the same time, 
in the same way. * * * Individuality 
in clubs, as in men, is our delight. And 
yet there is cohesion. Our common 
objectives hold us together.” 

The installation of the district officers 
which took place in Trenton on January 
7th was an outstanding event in the 





district. Practically 
Trenton In- 
‘ every club brought 
stallation . 
: : large delegations and 
Ceremonies i 
Rateneatinn there were several not- 
g ables in attendance in- 


cluding H. Walter Gill, International 
Trustee, and our own International 
President Johnson, who gave an account 
of the stewardship of International that 
was illuminating and instructive. 

Newark held a very successful inter- 
club meeting with East Orange an | 
West Orange. 

The district trustees’ meeting of the 





Nebraska-Iowa district was held at 
Hastings, with a good attendance. Inter- 
national Trustee Cross- 
Nebraska-Iowa man spoke on _ the 
Holds Splendid Harding Memorial and 
District Trus- outlined briefly the 
tees’ Meeting policies of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The district feels proud that among 
the first sixteen clubs to remit for their 
subscriptions to the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial was a club 
from Nebraska-Iowa. 

Fifty-seven out of sixty clubs which 
comprise the California-Nevada district 
were represented at the district trustees’ 

meeting. With the ex- 
**ProblemHour’’ception of Bill Wyden- 
A Good Feature ham, all of the past 
California- district governors were 
Nevada Trus- present. One feature of 
tees’ Meeting the trustees’ meeting 

which might well be 
carried out by other districts “Problem 
Hour” brought a profitable exchange of 
thought. It is interesting to note that 
it was the unanimous vote of the confer- 
ence that the district enter the Inter- 
national Attendance Contest. 


To all clubs who are eager for new 
ideas: The Alameda club has a com- 
mittee whose only duty is to convey 
speakers from their places of business to 
the meeting place of the club or if they 
are not local men, to arrange to meet 
them at their hotel or wherever it is most 
convenient for the speakers, escort them 





Deeds which are a harvest to eternity!" 


to the meeting and turn them over to 
the president. When the meeting is over, 
the committee returns the speakers to 
the piace from whence they came. 
Following a most successful conference 
of district officers and trustees at Tacoma 
in January, District Governor James P. 
Neal has begun a 
Harding Me-_ strenuous year in 
morial Stimu- Kiwanis by dividing 
lating Pacific- the district into six 
Northwest to divisions. This willfac- 
Great Accom- ilitate the work of the 
plishments committees. As the 
district is fortunate in 
having within its borders the site of the 
Harding Memorial, all of the clubs have 
displayed great eagerness in making their 
contributions. A joint invitation on 
behalf of the Kiwanis Clubs of Port- 
land, Seattle and Victoria, B. C., was sent 
to the recent district trustees’ conference 
held at Fresno, for the California Ktwan- 
1ANS to route their special train to the 
St. Paul International convention 
through the Pacific-Northwest. The 
steamer ride from Seattle to Victoria and 
Vancouver would add a delightful chapter 
to the trip and would enable Kiwantans 
of the sunny South to see the progress of 
work on the Harding Memorial. Special 
entertainment features and scenic rides 
would be given by the four cities inter- 
ested in the invitation. 
Stimulation of high school athletics has 
engaged the attention of the Aberdeen 
and Albany clubs. Under-privileged 
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Kiwanis District of Georgia has made a special point of fostering agriculture. Ten Kiwanians from Columbus sponsored ten farm 
boys who undertook to raise cotton under boll weevil conditions, using modern me . 


ground with the result that when the crop was picked and Genet. 


two bales. 
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Each boy cultivated a measured acre of 


there was an average of a little over a bale to the acre, one boy 
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A monument to better boyhood and better girlhood is this permanent home 
for Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, erected by the Kiwanis Club of Lisbon, North 


Dakota. 


scriptions and a loan, which the Scouts are planning to 


The building cost over a thousand dollars and was financed by sub- 


ay. The city donated 


the use of the location which is large enough for a drill ground and athletic 


field. 


ehild work has dominated the activities 
of the Nanaimo, Oregon City, Portland, 
Spokane and Vancouver, B. C., clubs. 
Work in developing a friendly spirit 
among farmers has been the objective of 
Dayton and Eugene units. The principal 
inter-club meetings have been the joint 
installation of the officers of the Cen- 
tralia and Chehalis clubs with Lieutenant 
Governor Kilpatrick as speaker; meeting 
of the New Westminster club with Van- 
couver, North Vancouver and Belling- 
ham Kiwanis clubs as guests, with Lieu- 
tenant Governor Foreman as speaker and 
the mass meeting of all British Columbia 
clubs and Bellingham, Washington, to 
hear an inspirational address by Gover- 
nor Neal. The district is anticipating a 
greater attendance at the Saint Paul 
convention, than at any previous Inter- 
national convention since the Portland, 
Oregon, convention in 1920. 


During the months of January and 
February, the outstanding events in the 
Pennsylvania district have been the divi- 

sional conferences held 
Divisional Con- in Pittston, Oil City, 
ferences Held McKeesport, Johns- 
in Pennsylvania town, and Lancaster. 
District The attendance at 

these conferences was 
remarkable; keen interest was manifested 
in the discussions. K1iwaANnrans who have 
been faithful attendants at district con- 
ferences and conventions for years ex- 
pressed the opinion that they received 
more genuine help from these conferences 
than ever before. 


A survey of the activities of the district 
shows that most of the clubs are doing 
active work among the under-privileged 
children. Chester Kiwanians donated 
clothing to the under-privileged school 
children in the mountains; the Hanover 
club is contemplating sending three chil- 
dren to hospital for treatment; Kittan- 
ning purchased a brace for a crippled boy 
and the Sharon club is planning to 
equip and maintain a ward for children 
at the local hospital, the cost of which 
will be about $1500. 


Under the chairmanship of District 


Governor McCallie, the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee district reports a splendid district 
trustees’ meeting. The major activities 
of KiwANIs were emphasized and in ad- 
dition, two matters of local interest were 
discussed. The first 
was emphasizing the 
importance of a geo- 


Major Activi- 
ties Stressed In 


Kentucky- logical survey of Ken- 
Tennessee tucky and Tennessee 
District in order to have defi- 


nite information  re- 
garding the resources of these two states. 
This issue is a non-political one in which 
KIWANIANS as representative business 
and professional men, might properly 
function. 


In connection with the under-privi- 
leged child work, the two states have 
different programs. Kentucky is ini- 
tiating a program that will provide for 
the care of the crippled children of the 
state, while in Tennessee the major 
interest is tuberculosis. Recent statis- 
ties showed that about twenty-five per 
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cent of orthopedie cases have tubercu- 
losis.and that perhaps ninety per cent is 
acquired in childhood. The Chatta- 
nooga club, has to a very unusual degree, 
interested the wives of KiwaANiANs in 
their work. These women send flowers 
to a tuberculosis sanitarium from time 
to time, prepare monthly programs of 
entertainment for the institution and 
furnish daily 175 pints of milk at_various 
stations. 


Two of the objectives which will re- 
ceive support from the Ontario-Quebec 
district are first, inter-club visitations; 
second, active commit- 
tees. It plans that 
various district chair- 
men are to make peri- 
odical reports to the 
zovernor as well as a 
final report to the dis- 
trict convention. 


The clubs in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
district set aside January 18 as Go-To- 
Church Sunday, the meeting during the 
week previous being devoted to a Go- 
To-Chureh program. 

The month of January marked the 
Anniversary of several of the clubs in 

the district. Mendota, Wau- 


Inter-Club 
Visiting and 
Active Com- 
mittees On- 
tario- Quebec 
Objectives 


Go-To kon, Kankakee, Alton, EI- 
Church  kader, Chicago, Northwest 
Sunday Town, Lake View, North 
Shore, Aledo and Henry 
were among the clubs to 
celebrate. 


Tuesday, December 16, marked the 
celebration of the charter night of the 
Bradford, Illinois, club. There were 160 
KIWANIANS present from many towns 
and in addition, there were several rep- 
resentatives from neighboring cities in 
which there are no Krwanis clubs. 
Governor McDavid gave a splendid talk 
on ‘“KIwanls.”’ 

The District Executive Meeting held 
it Governor MeDavid’s home in Decatur 
mn January 11th gave promise of staunch 
support from the eight  lieutenant- 
governors of the various’ divisions 
in the district. 





Ten of New York’s fresh air kiddies who had two wonderful weeks atCamp 
wanians 


Rotawanis as guests o 


of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 








KIWANIAN 
COMMENT 











The Indifferent Voter 


The article in the January number of 
The Kiwanis Magazine by Professor 
Eriksson, while interesting and thought- 
ful, is not in my judgment convincing. 
Several years’ observation in rural 
districts has convinced me that the 
country is as well off if the voter who has 
to be led, coaxed or driven to the polls 
does not exercise his right of suffrage. 
The indifferent voter is, whatever may 
be his other virtues or indeed along most 
lines his training, is usually an unin- 
telligent voter of whom there are now 
many millions too many. Compulsory 
voting is certainly as impracticable as 
it would be undesirable. You cannot 
indict a state—and it would be well-nigh 
impossible to indict, literally, forty-eight 
per centum of the voting population of 
a state. If the right to vote were made 
a little difficult to attain, it would be 
more highly appreciated. The voter 
should certainly possess some qualifica- 
tion as such, other than having attained 
the ‘age of twenty-one years without 
having been convicted of a felony or 
adjudged a lunatic.—{‘‘Joseph”’ A. Wood- 
dell 
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Club Attendance 


No matter how efficient a club's officers 
and board of directors may be, the club 
will not be a success if the different com- 
mittees do not function properly. 

A club cannot be a success unless the 
members attend regularly. The two 
committees most essential to a good 
attendance are committees on Program 
and Attendance. 

If any member of Kiwanis wishes 
really to know his club, he should get 
himself appointed on the Attendance 
Committee; he will soon find the dif- 
ference between a ‘“‘member of Kiwanis” 
and a “Real Kiwanian.” There is a 
vast difference. 

When I became Chairman of the At- 
tendance Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club of Utica for 1924, my Committee 
immediately began to function. Our 
first move was to check up the attendance 
of our members for 1923; selecting those 
whose attendance did not look good to 
us. We wrote to each one, giving him 
his record for 1923, asked him if he 
thought he was a good Kiwanian and 
suggesting to him that unless he was 
sufficiently interested in Krwanis to 


attend the meetings regularly, he was 
no good to the club and the club was no 
good to him; that he was taking the 
place of a good member and should send 
in his resignation. 

We sent out sixteen of these letters and, 
the result was that two sent in their 
resignations, two failed to reply and 
were dropped, and the other twelve got 
on the job and have become good loyal 








New Members of the 
Family 


The following twelve clubs were 
chartered from January 15, 1925, 
to February 15, 1925, inclusive: 


Armory, Mississippi 

Traverse City, Michigan 
Paintsville, Kentucky 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Eustis, Florida 

Galena, Kansas 

Taunton, Massachusetts 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New York 
Weldon, North Carolina 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 





There are now 51 clubs receiving 
service from the Service Depart- 
ment. 

















members. We continued this weeding 
process until the beginning of the At- 
tendance Contest, with the result that 
when the contest opened, every man in 
our club had his neck to the wire ready 
for the start. 

The club has now adopted a resolution 
that any member who fails to attend at 
least 60 per cent of the meetings in each 
six months’ period, or who misses four 
consecutive meetings without a good 
excuse shall be asked to resign. 

I believe that the International At- 
tendance Contest is a good thing for any 
Kiwanis club and recommend that 
every club enter this contest this year. 

Our Program Committee is a great 
help in our attendance, as they are on 
their taps every minute and have fur- 
nished us with high class speakers and a 
fine musical program each week. 

While my work during the contest 
caused me much worry and many sleep- 
less nights, I feel well repaid, not only 
from the fact that we won the Cup, but 
I have come to know the club and there 
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is not a member of our club who does 
not know me and who does not call me 
by my first name on all occasions. This 
is worth working for and I hope that 
before the year expires every member 
of our club will be able to call every other 
member by his given name. 
E. M. Walls, Chairman, 
Attendance Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of Utica. 
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Kiwanis—Apostle of 
Friendship 


Apostle. One charged with a high 
mission. 

Many know—but at times not a few 
seem to forget—that one of the funda- 
mentals of fraternity is that its devotees 
shall conciliate true friendship; shall seek 
to unite men of every country, sect and 
opinion. 

Let us concede—as by their fruits we 
know them—that Krwanrans, least of 
all need any clarion call to rally round 
the banner of friendship; to carry it over 
the top and see it in triumph wave over 
no man’s land. 

Nevertheless, the recent admonition 
of an internationally known Krwanian 
to San Fernando Kiwanrans—ever to 
walk and act as apostles of friendship— 
cannot come amiss. Because, being 
human—comfortingly so—like other men 
even KiwaNiANs at times, fall short of 
their high resolve. 

Of course Kiwanians are friendly 
among themselves. Small credit is due 
them for that. Why should they not be? 
How can they help it, surrounded as 
they are in their association with their 
fellow members by emanations ana 
exhalations of friendship and good will. 

But the real apostle preaches not alone 
to his own household or to a limited, 
hand-picked circle of intimates. He 
earns his glorious title of apostle by 
preaching by example, more than by 
precept, to all the world, more especially 
to the “least of these’? —the Master’s 
brethren. 

Most of all, people from ‘“‘back East,”’ 
who come out here to live, miss the 
friends they’ve left behind. He who will 
do his utmost to fill the aching void in 
lonely hearts who have separated from 
their well loved friends of a life time, 
well may be called “blessed” by man 
and by God. 

—[San Fernando, California, Leader. 
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WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 

















The Kiwanis Club 


Evanston, III. 
of Evanston, Illinois, has accomplished 
a fine piece of work different from any- 


thing we have seen so far. It has pub- 
lished a book of almost one hundred pages 
entitled, ‘‘Evanston,’’ which gives a com- 
plete story of the city, beginning with 
the early history and carrying the story 
of its development to the present time. 
A concise summary of all the organiza- 
tions in Evanston is included together 
with photographs of buildings, parks, 
business districts, officers of organiza- 
tions, etc. It is not only a reference vol- 
ume for all the commercial, social, civic, 
educational and religious factors of the 
city, but it is a volume that has utmost 
publicity value. 


Connellsville, Pa. Friendship among 
KIwANIANS brings about many fine 
things. In Connellsville and Uniontown, 
it re-established friendly relations be- 
tween the high schools in these respective 
towns. The Red Cross, Salvation Army 


and Boy Scout drives have had 100 per 
cent co-operation 


from Connellsville 


‘“‘It isn’t the job you intend to do, 
Or the labor you’ve just begun, 





That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


Tt’s the work you’ ve really done.’ 


Kiwanrans. The club has donated a 
service medal, entertained representa- 
tives of the local industry and has given 
music lovers an opportunity to hear 
such organizations as the Royal Welsh 
Singers and the Rhondda Male Chorus. 


Fort Valley, Ga. Through the 
efforts of the Fort Valley club the follow- 
ing activities have been accomplished: 
A beautiful white way has been installed 
on the main business streets; modern 
traffic regulations in the city have been 
enforced; an unsightly water-tower has 
been removed from the center of the town 
to a less noticeable place; it has been 
instrumental in securing Central of 
Georgia Railway to erect a large depot 
for the city; it has inaugurated a paint- 
up and clean-up campaign which was 
most successful and added to the beauty 
of the city, and above all, created a feel- 
ing of cooperation and friendly competi- 
tion between retail merchants, erected 
welcome signs, and the idea of a perma- 
nent organization of the Peach Blossom 
Festival for the past three years has been 


due largely to the effort extended by and 
through the local Krwanis club. 


Atlanta, Ga. The Atlanta Kiwanis 
club is in the midst of a club acquaint- 
anceship campaign which covers a period 
of ten weeks. The membership of 198 
has been divided equally. Each member 
carries a blank sheet in his pocket on 
which is recorded signatures, classi- 
fications and dates, such signatures being 
accepted only on personal visits to the 
member’s office or place of business. A 
great movement in acquaintanceship 
has already been accomplished. In order 
to stimulate additional interest, a mem- 
ber of the club has offered a round trip 
ticket to the Saint Paul convention to 
the individual obtaining the most sig- 
natures, and a round trip Pullman ticket 
to Saint Paul as second prize. The losing 
side will banquet the winners. 


Sydney, Nova Scotia, Can. Free 
soup will be available for needy people in 
Sydney once a week under a plan that is 
being taken up by the Kiwanis club. 
One business firm offered to supply 








About 2,700 children were entertained by Kansas City, Kansas, Kiwanians at their annual Christmas theatre party. 
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two hundred pounds of meat weekly for 
use in supplying soup to the needy and 
the club will take care of the work of 
having the soup prepared and distributed. 
This club is also taking a tremendous 
interest in under-privileged children. 


Auburn, Wash. The necessity for a 
city park was realized by the Kiwanis 
club and work was immediately started 
to secure the authorization of a bond 
issue for a $15,000 park. A minstrel 
show was also given in order to replenish 
the community service fund. Besides 


these activities, the club launched a bird 
house contest which created a great deal 
of interest among the boys. 








Kiwanis’ Tenth Birthday 
was indeed a gala event! 
The Kiwanis Clubs of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, celebrated with 
these unique birthday 
cakes — truly ‘‘objects 
d‘art."" 


Na panee, Ind. Sixty road 
mileage signs were erected 
by the club covering a 
radius of about fifteen miles. 
This bit of advertising was 
probably responsible for the 
installation of a Kiwanisclub 
in the neighboring town of 
Bremen, as it awakened it 
to a realization of the fact 
that Kiwanis is an organ- 
ization that is working! 


Adams, Mass. AA traffic 
court has been established 
by the club wherein mem- 
bers violating a twenty 
mile rule established by 
the club in certain con- 
gested districts, especially where school 
children cross the public highways, 
may be tried, convicted and fined. The 
court system includes the appointment 
of a chief justice, two special justices, a 
clerk of court and a prosecuting attorney. 
Convictions may be had on the testimony 
of two KiwaNntans judging the speed 
from the sidewalk or upon the 4estimony 
of one Kiwanian holding his car*to the 
established speed limit who is passed by 
another member. Krwantans are held 
for the speeding of their wives within 
the specified areas. 


All Hopewell Kiwan- 
in reorganizing the 


Hopewell, Va. 
IANS were active 
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KIWANIS TENTH BIRTHDAY 


Chamber of Commerce. The club has 
been instrumental in bringing about a 
meeting with all other civie organiza- 
tions of the city in order to promote 
Chamber of Commerce activities. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. Approximately 
$700 in prizes were distributed in connec- 
tiontion with the “‘Buy It In Fond du 
Lac”’ essay contest which was conducted 
among the school children of the city by 
the Kiwanis club. These prizes included 
the largest check in the world. While 
not the largest in figures, it was the larg- 
est in size, as it measured one and a 
half feet in width and three and one 
half feet in length. It was made out in 
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of this work and will, in short, make the 
lot of many crippled children far better, 
far happier than it would be without 
KIwaNIAN assistance. In order to 
finance this undertaking, the club will 
give a series of concerts. 


Manitou Springs, Colo. Manitou 
is svon to have another troop of Boy 
Seouts. Realizing the necessity of having 
a branch of this organization in the 
town, the Kiwanis club got behind the 
movement and as a result, a troop will 
be started in the near future. 


Hammond, Ind. Through the work 
of the Hammond Kiwanis elub, the 
county commissioners have installed and 
placed in operation a rest room in the 
Superior Court Building in Hammond. 


Northampton, Mass. William E. 
Shannon, overseer of the poor, was 
awarded the Kiwanis community service 
medal for the most valued and merito- 
rious service to Northampton during the 





the sum of $100, payable to the prize 
winner. Other prizes were a typewriter, 
two $25.00 saving accounts, two $10.00 
saving accounts, ete. 


Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 
club has undertaken to finance the main- 
tenance of the out-patient department 
at the Memorial Hospital exclusive:y for 
treatment of lateral curvature of the 
spine in children from five to fifteen years 
of age. Theclinie will be conducted 
under the direction of an orthopedic 
surgeon of high repute whose services 
are given without charge. This action 
of KrwaNians will remove a burden from 
the hospital, will prompt the expansion 


The Mayor of the City, 
Superintendent of Schools, President of 
Smith College, President of Chamber of 
Commerce and President of the Kiwanis 
club composed the board of judges. 


past year. 


Stockton, Calif. Of all the Stockton 
Boy Scout troops, the most envied is 
Troop No. 2, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. They have a home of their own! 
No other Stockton troop can boast of 
such a possession. It was last Spring 
that the Kiwanrans decided to get 
actively into the boys’ work and chose 
the Boy Seout organization as the object 
of their endeavors. As this troop did 
not have a definite meeting place, a 
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member of the community offered to sell 
his $600 lot for $200 as a building site. 
This site was purchased and a building 

| was erected by the manual training 
students of the Stockton High School 
under the direction of an _ instructor. 
In order to put the project through, the 
club borrowed the money needed and is 
devoting a portion of the membership 
dues to paying off the debt. The build- 

ing is 30x40 feet in dimensions and has a 
large assembly room with a fine fireplace 
and two dressing rooms. In addition to 

this undertaking, four poor children 

have been sent to the mountains for a 

i two weeks’ vacation and another poor 
boy’s hospital bill for four months has 
been paid. 


Logan Square, Chicago, Ill. A 
five-acre tract of wooded land along the 
Des Plaines River has been acquired by 
the Logan Square Kiwanis club, to be 
turned over to the Boy Scouts of the 
northwest district of Chicago. The 
tract through which the stream runs, 
will be the goal for overnight hikes and 
eamping. The land is rich in old Indian 
history and an Indian burial ground lies 
within a few rods of it. The club has 
also taken an active part in the Boy 
Scout campaign for raising $160,000. 


Dennison, Ia. The Kiwanis club 
delighted the youngsters of the city with 
an ice skating rink provided for their 
amusement. The Kiwanians first spray- 
ed the ground with water, permitting 
‘ this to freeze, then added more water, 
j and finally poured hot water over the 
; surface to give it that smooth glassy 
; effect. The boys have been having great 
times on the rink and they are loud in 
praise of Kiwanis for having put the 
proposition over. 





Williamsport, Pa. The work of the 
under-privileged child committee has 
been in active operation for about a year 
and a half. This committee has been 
in close touch with the Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania and has been 
instrumental in placing two boys in the 
George Junior Republic. It has also 
founa an opportunity in its own city to 
help make for good citizenship among a 
certain class of children who needed 
extra physical nourishment while attend- 
ing the public schools. During the past 
year, free milk was distributed to those 
children who could not afford to buy it; 
a radio for a man afflicted with a hroken 
back was purehased and a similar gift 
was given to the Home for the Friend- 
less. In short, the under-privileged 
child committee is a clearing house for 
many eases needing aid during the year. 
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Washington; D.C. A report on the 
investment of the club in the salary of a 
visiting nurse for the year 1924 showed 
that care was given by the Kiwanis 
nurse to 367 patients, about one third 
of whom were children 15 years of age 
or under; 2,479 visits were made in the 
homes of these patients, and in 1,616 
visits actual nursing care was given, 
including bed baths, dressing of surgical 
wounds, hypodermies, and other treat- 
ments ordered by the family physician. 
The other visits were of a supervisory 
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and advisory nature, such as instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene and sanitation, 
follow-up to see that physicians’ orders 
were understood and obeyed, making 
arrangements for admission to hospitals, 
ete. It would indeed be difficult to find 
an “‘investment”’ that would yield larger 
returns to Kiwanis than the one made 
last year in the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Society. To serve 367 people who needed 
nursing, 105 of whom were children, is 
the enormous rate of interest that 
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furnished for a member of the Kiwanis 
troop of Boy Scouts at an expense of 
$100 by the Kiwanis club. This club 
has also brought a prominent speaker on 
the under-privileged child movement 
to Oil City and distributed 1,000 tickets 
free to those interested in that subject. 


Cambridge, Mass. Kiwanians of 
Cambridge are assisting the Public Wel- 
fare Board in obtaining employment for 
unskilled, idle men who are compelled to 
apply to the city for aid. They have also 


Kiwanis has received. 


Oil City, Pa. An artificial hand was drive. 


taken an active interest in a Boy Scout 





Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quanti- 
ties and qualities, and only under favorable conditions 
will the body do its most efficient work. 


‘Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily 
followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
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IsYOUR Town 


as good as 
Bradenton? 


Bradenton, Fla., is another 
example of the civically alert 
town, 


\ civie leader of Bradenton, 
secking to make it a still better 
town, noted the need for more 
modern hotel facilities. Thus 
the hotel was really the idea of 


ONE MAN! 


From that one man there grew 
up a hotel committee of repre- 
sentative citizens of that thriv- 
ing Florida city. 


committee got in 
touch with the Hockenbury 
organization and, following 
nu most comprehensive hotel 
survey of Bradenton, the pro- 
was undertaken. 


The hotel 


ject 


One week's intensive sales 
effort, and $521,900 in securi- 
ties was sold to meet the pri- 
mary objective of but $350,- 
000. Their new hotel is now 
under way! 


Your town may also need more 
modern hotel facilities. If 
so, we'd be glad to place your 
name on our complimentary 
Kiwanis list **K-3"" to receive 
each month a copy of THE 
FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to community hotel 
finance. There’s no obliga- 
tion entailed, of course! 
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America’s Boyhood and 
World Laurels 


By Marie L. Gross, New York City 


York City greeted the Round- 
ja the-World fliers returning from 
ANtheir eventful conquest of the 
air, it Was waiting to welcome a second 
group of victors, sailing up the harbor 
homeward, with another world champi- 
onship—the first of its kind this old world 
has ever seen. 





This latter group consisted of the 
official troop of 48 boys, 8 substitutes, 
and four leaders who had represented 
the 680,000 Boy Scouts of America at 
the International Scout Jamboree, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. In competition with 
boys of 32 other nations, they had won a 
title unique in the history of sports,— 
“World Seout Champions."’ The title 
carried with it more than usual signifi- 
cance, for it was based not only on skill, 
strength and resourcefulness, but also 
on courtesy, sportsmanship and spirit. 


The little band had been singularly 
honored. They had been bidden God- 
speed by a President of the United States, 
reviewed by an English Prince, and con- 
gratulated by a Danish King. They had 
been announced as victors before the 
picked Scout troops of practically every 
nation of the globe, and now they were 
returning home where further applause 
would ring. 


The International Scout Jamboree at 
Copenhagen was attended by 6,000 boys 
of every race and from every clime. For 
the week of the contests these 6,000 boys 
from 33 nations lived in one vast encamp- 
ment. The result of this intercourse 
proved the glory of the Jamboree. It 
proved that the International meet of the 
pick of the world’s youth was more than 
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a contest; that it was in truth a justifica- 
tion of Scouting’s teachings of the idea of 
world citizenship, of the brotherhood of 
man, and respect for the rights and be- 
liefs of others. Harmony and friendship 
prevailed. Everywhere courtesy and 
respect for others as demanded by the 
Scout Law were in evidence. There was 
no friction, no complaint. ‘‘Our American 
boys had pledged themselves beforehand 
not to utter a word of dissension, nor a 
criticism of displeasure throughout the 
games and I think the other lads had 
likewise promised,’’ states one observer. 


’ YHE LAW imposes 12 obligations: 
to be trustworthy; loyal; helpful; 
friendly; courteous; kind; obedient; 

cheerful; thrifty; brave; clean; and 


reverent. The Seout’s slogan is “Do a 
Good Turn Daily!" Their motto is “Be 
Prepared.” 


The American troop consisted of big 
boys and little boys, none over eighteen, 
none under fourteen, the average age 
of the troop being sixteen in accordance 
with the rules of the Jamboree. The 
boys had been chosen in the various Scout 
regions throughout the country on a 
basis of merit and achievement. Three- 
fourths of the boys had attained Eagle 
rank, the highest position to be gained in 
Seouting. So searching has been the 
examinations of the lads competing for 
the honor of being a member of the 
Jamboree troop that parents’ endorse- 
ments, Seout leader’s approval, doctors’ 
O. K. were required, and even school 
records and achievement scrutinized. 

The result was a group of boys, prac- 
tically physically perfect, of high grade 





Boy Scouts of America Jamboree Troop boarding S. S. Leviathan, on eve of their 
departure for Europe, to compete in World Scout meet 




















intelligence and skill, each a leader in his 
own locality and of excellent reputation 
for Scoutlike conduct and demeanor. 

The Jamboree encampment was situ- 
ated on a spacious plain surrounded by a 
magnificent and ancient forest near the 
Danish capital. Majestic beech trees, 
growing on graves of Druids who had 
worshipped here in centuries gone by, 
spread their heavy branches uncrowded 
by venerable companions in whose shade 
in later days kings and royal retinues 
rested on the deer hunt. Hundreds of 
spotted deer who daintily avoided the 
patches of green nettles that appeared in 
many places, often watched the boys 
from the woods as they passed on the 
well-kept road which led through the 
forest to the giant encampment. 


When the three hour camp-making 
event was called, our boys rushed on the 
scene with their trek carts, which they 
unpacked with lightning rapidity. Each 
boy knew exactly what he was to do, and 
performed his commissions with precision 
and eare. Each patrol had its own type 
of shelter ana fire. The Hikers had their 
pup tents; the Pine Tree boys their out- 
fit; the Canoeists, shelters made of the 
tarpaulins of their craft; the Plainsmen, 
Indian tepis; the Foresters, the open 
front tents of the woodsman; and the 
Sea-scouts the side-walled canvas tents. 

When the three hours ‘time’ was 
called, the American campers had pitched 
4 tepe, 4 wall tents, canoe shelter for 8, 4 
forester tents, 8 pup tents, 1 hospital 
tent, 1 headquarter’s tent, 1 commissary 
tent, and two leaders’ tents. In addition, 
six kitchens were completed with fire 
places, refrigerators, shelves, rustic ap- 
plianees, and water was boiling over the 
fire. Also a_ sixty-foot flagpole was 
erected, a rustic entrance on which the 
word ‘‘America’’ was worked in reeds 
was in position and such camp improve- 
ments as a letter-box, bulletin board, 
waste-paper baskets and many smaller 
conveniences were in place. Five points 
out of five were gained through this 
demonstration of Scout skill. 


7 HEN the boys were settled, they 
W heaved a sigh and looked around 
at their closest neighbors. To the 
right were the English lads; to the left, 
the Danes were encamped. Across the 
way were the Egyptians and the Chinese. 
The Siamese were a little further down, 
and the Japanese and French a short 
distance above. 

The formal opening of the Jamboree 
was marked by a pageant of the youth of 
the nations, reviewed by His Majesty, 
King Christian of Denmark. The follow- 
ing day the contests began. The troop 
winning the greatest number of points 
was to receive the world Scout champion- 
ship. 

Our boys knew the program of events 
by heart, camp turn out; camp craft; 
songs and yells; national folk dances; 
national display; demonstration of na- 
tional game; campfire entertainment; ob- 
servation, deduction, measuring heights, 
judging areas and numbers, bread bak- 
ing, pathfinding, and first aid; lariat 
throwing; handyman; tree climbing; run- 
ning; throwing; jumping; canoeing—in- 
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cluding packing an outfit, paddling; 
sailing; capsizing; portaging; and camp- 
making; swimming—including diving and 
life saving; patrol obstacle racing, patrol 
24 hour hiking, and camp routine. 


Of these events the American boys 
won first place in obstacle racing, canoeing, 
baseball as the best demonstration of a 
national game, twenty-four hour hiking, 
best national display, 80 meter dash, and 
first aid. The two latter were individual 
events. These winning numbers, together 
with the ties in campfire entertainment 
and best camp after three hours, and the 
other points gained, gave the Boy Scouts 
of America the highest score, 181 points 
out of a possible 220. This entitled the 
American troop to the world Scout 
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championship and King Christian’s Cup. 
“The only way to win is to keep ever- 
lastingly at it,’ said Scoutmaster William 
C. Wessel of the America troop. ‘‘The 
boys’ spirit never waned. They worked 
like Trojans to keep pace with the events 
which were breaking fast and furious.” 


Since the beginning of the Jamboree, 
the American troop has been adding im- 
mensely to its popularity by its Indian 
dances. Great crowds attended the 
exhibitions, and when the boys appeared 
in Indian regalia, a trail of interested 
spectators followed them. The dances, 
however, did not receive first place in the 
folk dancing contest. The Seotch boys 
won that event. The judges’ reason for 
marking down the interesting Red Men’s 




















Rock 
Island 


International 
Kiwanis Club 
Convention 


June 22 to25 
1925 


Kiwanian Jno. Me Farmer 
G.P.A.,C. R.1. 6G. Ry. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Kiwanian H. H. Hunt 
A.G.P.A. 
Rock Island Lines 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Kiwanian C. A. Searle 
G.P.A.,Rock Island Lines 
Kansas C ity, Mo. 


Plan now for your trip to the Annual Con- 
vention at St. Paul this summer. Take the 
family and fishing tackle along. There are 
unlimited opportunities for an ideal vacation 


in the North Woods. 


The Rock Island has been selected as official 
route from Texas-Oklahoma district. Solid 
steel special train Kansas City to St. Paul. 


pa 





Shortest line — quickest time from Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Des Moines. Superior 
service from all points in the Middle West 
and Southwest. And meals —“The Best on 
Wheels.” 






Ask any Rock Island travel bureau for 
complete information or write 
L. M. ALLEN 
Vice- Pres. and Pass. raf. Mer 
735 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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€uropean Tour 


For Kiwanians with Kiwanians with 
a Special Kiwanian Leader 

The leader of this tour is at present a Director of the Birmingham 
Kiwanis Club, and a former committee chairman of the Alabama- 
Florida Kiwanis District. He has traveled extensively and lived in 
Europe several times. Last summer he conducted very successfully 
a European tour under the direction of Temple Tours. 

Kiwanians will be interested especially because they will be en- 
abled to secure the best arrangements for a European tour with 
congenial company, and under the best management. It will be an 
opportunity also to develop a broad, international vision among 
Kiwanians. The Spirit of Kiwanis can assist greatly in uniting the 
rest of the world in a common bond of Good Fellowship and lasting 
World Peace. 

Special Features: 

The battlefields of Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Woods, Rheims and 
Waterloo; the Corniche Road; mountain railways on Kleine Scheidegg, 
Brunig Pass 'and the Rigi; steamer journeys on Lakes Brienz and 
Lucerne and on the Rhine and Thames; motoring in the ThamesValley ; 
stops in the chief cities of England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
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many, Belgium and Holland. 


For bulletin and detailed information write the tour conductor. 


GUY E. SNAVELY, President 





Birmingham-Souther 1 College, Birmingham, Alabama 








dances was that the American boys were 
not lineal descendants of the originators 


TANDING out as one of the most 
S impressive moments of the Jam- 

boree was the superb demonstration 
of affection paid by universal boyhood 
to the founder of the Scout Movement, 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell of England. 
In the center of the great stadium, on a 
raised platform stood the great leader. 
At the signal, the entire Jamboree en- 
campment, the boys each carrying high 
a leafy bough, rushed from every side 
toward the dias, uttering patrol calls and 
yells, and forming in spontaneous tribute 
a great forest of waving branches about 
the Chief Seout of the World. 

When the Jamboree came to a con- 
clusion, and the boys had passed in a 
wonderful review before King Christian 
who saluted the flag of each nation and 
praised the boys for their sportsmanship 
and Seoutlike bearing, three more im- 
pressive days on Danish soil still re- 
mained until final farewells had to be 
made. During this period the boys were 
the guests of the Danish Scouts on a tour 
of sight-seeing in and about Copenhagen. 
The influential people of the city enter- 
tained the various Scouts as their house 
guests, and so excellent was the impres- 





————_ 


On To St. Paul 


Four ways—count ’em 
—by land, sea, air or 
water. See Donald 
Hough’s article in this 
issue. ‘‘Come to Saint 
| Paul by Water Wagon.”’ 











sion made by the American troop in 
courtesy and good discipline that the 
boys received more invitations than they 
could accept. 





a 


Radio Notes 


Preliminary tests to determine the 
feasibility of operating a floating broad- 
casting station on Lake Michigan during 
the summer months are under way. 
A party of radio experts who are conduct- 
ing the tests, leave Chicago Harbor in a 
power boat fitted out with special elec- 
trical laboratory equipment for a short 
cruise on the lake. The exact date of 
departure and the length of the trip 
depend entirely upon ice conditions in 





Lake Michigan, which at this time of 
year make navigation very hazardous. 
It is likely that the party will not be 
able to remain out in the lake at night, 
as the risk of being rammed by ice floes 
is always imminent. 

The boat has been practically con- 
verted into a floating laboratory with 
every facility for making exhaustive 
experiments. This is the first time any- 
thing really practical in the way of a 
high power floating broadcasting station 
has been attempted. 

Some quite interesting programs have 
been broadcast by Kiwanis clubs. 
On February 23d, a musical program 
was broadcast by the Kiwanis Club 
of Dayton, Washington from station 
KFCF, 256 meters. The Kiwanis Club 
of Regina, Saskatchewan, broadcast 
from CKCK on February 4th. So many 
congratulatory messages from every 
corner of the continent have been re- 
ceived that the club is planning another 
program in the near future. Those who 
tuned in on WEBQ, February 20th were 
splendidly rewarded with a real Krwanis 
talk by a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Harrisburg, Illinois. The Kiwanis 
Quartet was also on the program and 
were a real treat to radio fans. 


18 
Memento Mori 


Thousands of Kiwanians learn with 
sorrow of the death of Dr. Marion Leroy 
Burton, President of the University of 
Michigan. His article ‘‘That Mind of 
Yours” which appeared in the February 
issue of The Krwanis Magazine was 
probably the last, if not the very last, 
effort of Dr. Burton’s to appear in peri- 
odical print. Those paragraphs from a 
brilliant mind have done our Magazine 
a great honor and in return, we, on be- 
half of International Kiwanis, would 
pay a parting honor. 

The Krwanis Club of Goshen, Indiana, 
regrets deeply the loss of one of its mem- 
bers, George D. Pearce. 





— 
a | 


The Foresters Patrol at World Jamboree 














The Famous Minnehaha Falls! 
Hiawatha’s earthly Heaven. 


Live Up to Ideals 
or Perish 


One of the nation’s wisest men is 
quoted as saying, ‘Do that which is 
assigned to you and you cannot hope too 
much or dare too much.” We may 
talk all we want about Kiwanis ideals, 
make high-sounding speeches, parade our 
oratory, tell our hearers that high ideals 
are better than low ideals and that there- 
fore everybody should have high ideals, 
but our feet won't move forward unless 
we live what we are talking about, unless 
in the work that we do we carry out this 
principle. 


Find a man who does his duty as it is 
assigned to him and you find a man to 
whom no obstacles are an impediment 
and for whom Dame Fortune has naught 
but success. 


Find a man who kicks and balks and 
side-steps and snorts and makes excuses 
and gives reasons and fails to do the work 
that is assigned to him, and you find a 
man who is not worth his salt, either in 
Kiwanis or out. 


Find aclub that does its work, actually 
does the work that is assigned to it, 





*Tis only a brief ride from Saint Paul to 


heeds the calls of the community and the 
direction of its higher authorities, and 
you find a club that is well received, 
well known, prosperous and of high cali- 
ber. And where you find a club that de- 
lays, holds back, waits for some other 
organization to start something, uses its 
high speed gear reluctantly, fears to step 
on the gas, questions the reason why it is 
asked to do this or that or why it should 
be this or that there you find a club of 
maudlin worth, tottering efficiency and 
mediocre standards. 


We might well go farther than this and 
look at the truth as it actually is, not 
as we would like it to be. The truth in 
all its nakedness won’t hurt anybody. It 
may shock some, but it won’t hurt 
them. Some people are so afraid to look at 
the true condition of affairs that they 
wouldn’t recognize Truth when they 
passed her on the street. 

That truth is this: All the success that 
Krwanis has had is due to whatever 
efficiency it has had. It is due to the 
efforts of whatever men and clubs there 
are in our organization who live this 
principle of doing the work that is as- 
signed to them. And if it were not for 
their living this principle, we would 
have to shut up shop in a month. 


—[Albert H. Miller, Past 


Governor of Ohio District. 
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Gorham 


Bronze Bells 
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Kiwanis 
Meetings 


DUS 


ALSO 


Articlesin Sterling Sil- | 
ver. Suit ble for Pres- 
entations, Trophies | 
and the like. These are 
of superior design and 
flawless workmanship 
—Highest in Quality, 
not highest in price. | 


ue> 


The Gorham Company 
Fifth Avenue & 36th St. 
New York City 
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“EVERWEAR” is the name of a complete line of steel 
playground apparatus 





EVERWEAR 
stands wear— 
built to last 
and give play 
service 











EVERWEAR 
Safety features 
make 
EVERWEAR 
Safe 


New Ocean Wave No. B-210. 





e’, * won- 
derful piece of playground apparatus.” 


ANTICIPATE 
PLAYGROUND TIME 
ACT NOW! 


Don't disappoint the children this 
Spring! Have their playground ready, 
equipped with the popular apparatus 
noted for its Safety, Burability, Beauty, 
and Playability—EVERWEAR, _ the 
name tells a true story. 
Used and endorsed by fore- 
most Recreation, Park, Edu- 
cational, Civic, Health, and 
Corporation Authorities. It 
is the kind you should use. 
Send for Spring Catalog No. 
17 just published. EVER- 
WEAR Playground Layout 
Service is free. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


In Fairness to the Retailer 


By William J. Reilly, Research Assistant 
The University of Chicago 


What is the real reason why advertised goods are more acceptable to the consumer than 
unadvertised goods and what should the manufacturer do in fairness to the retailer? 


FACT already well known to 
most retailers is that advertised 
goods turn over faster than 
unadvertised brands. Retail- 
ers have come to realize that it is more 
profitable to handle advertised goods 
even though the margin of profit on each 
unit is, as a rule, smaller. The profit is 
smaller on each sale but the goods sell 
faster. Any merchant would rather sell 
six articles at a nickel profit each than sell 
two articles at a ten-cent profit each. 
In the first case, he makes thirty cents; 
in the second, he makes twenty cents. 

In explaining why advertised goods 
turn over faster than unadvertised brands 
most retailers say, ‘‘Well, they sell faster 
because they are advertised and better 
known.” But the real reason runs 
deeper. The words, ‘‘better known” also 
mean favorably known and in order for a 
product to be favorably known, it must 
meet well the wants and desires of con- 
sumers. But a product does not meet 
well the wants and desires of consumers 
merely by accident. Modern marketing 
decrees that before a product is ever in- 
troduced on a large scale, consumer 
satisfaction shall be guaranteed by a 
careful preliminary investigation of what 
consumers want. 

Several types of organizations are en- 
gaged in conducting such investigations 
of consumer buying habits and consumer 
wants. 

The modern advertising agency con- 
ducts more of these surveys, perhaps, 
than any other type of organization. In 
making such a survey, the agency inter- 
views consumers, then interprets and 





defines for the advertiser what the con- 
sumer wants. The product is then im- 
proved and the advertising planned with 
this consumer want in mind. 

For example, a leading advertising 
agency was introducing a new toilet 
preparation for its client. No one knew 
whether it would ‘‘sell’”’ or not. No one 
knew what defects there were in the 
product. How will the Sweeneys and the 
Cohens like it and what about the Stuy- 
vesants and the Vanderbilts? Will 
climate have anything to do with the 
use of the new product? 

In order intelligently to answer these 
questions, the advertising agency pro- 
ceeded to test the product. In metropoli- 
tan Chicago, the names of 300 women 
were selected and the product was sent 
to them together with a questionnaire 
inviting suggestions. Two hundred and 
forty replies were received giving recom- 
mendation and criticism on such features 
as the color and the odor of the product. 
In the same way the reactions of con- 
sumers in Madison, Wisconsin, in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan were obtained. Still more test- 
ing. A scoop of people was taken first 
in Southern California and then in Florida 
to determine whether or not climate has 
anything to do with the use of the new 
toilet preparation. 

By the time these inexpensive tests 
were completed, the advertising agency 
had information at hand which showed 
what the people want and the product 
was adapted to these known demands. 
Neither time nor money had been wasted 
in a premature advertising and sales 


campaign. Sales resistance had been 
shaved to a minimum. Now the client 
was ready to enter the national market 
because he knew that the product was 
right. 

Leading daily newspapers and national 
magazines very often make consumer 
investigations in those territories where 
their publications are distributed. They 
may classify consumers according to 
nationality, class, occupational, or wage 
groups and this analysis enables the ad- 
vertiser better to direct his advertising 
and sales efforts to logical consumers. 
The Chicago Tribune, The Los Angeles 
Examiner, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and many other like publications collect 
and offer this kind of information for the 
benefit of market executives. 

Trade associations and cooperative 
enterprises also carry on investigations 
among consumers. The research depart- 
ment of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, for example, used a group of 
house-to-house interviewers in connec- 
tion with a consumer survey, the dual 
object of which was to reveal the various 
uses of citrus fruits and to learn the 
housewife’s preferences for certain nation- 
al magazines. 

In some cases, the individual manu- 
facturer is large enough to maintain his 
own research organization for consumer 
surveys. 

Then, too, certain government bureaus, 
including the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Commerce, con- 
duct consumer investigations, the results 
of which are often helpful to the manu- 
facturer in marketing his product. 

In a smaller way, some banks and uni- 
versities gather information which is of 
assistance in diagnosing consumer wants. 


National Advertisers Follow Facts— 
Not Hunches 


When one sees a product advertised in a 
national magazine, he may be quite sure 
that, before any large sums of money 
were expended for advertising and sales 
programs, the manufacturer had secured 
the aid of one or more of those informa- 
tion-gathering organizations, so that the 
product and the advertising appeal, based 
on consumer facts, could be made to 
conform with actual consumer wants. 
In other words, large advertising expen- 
ditures have made careful preliminary 
investigation necessary. 

On the other hand, manufacturers of 
unadvertised goods are not forced to 
investigate as a preliminary step to ad- 
vertising. They, therefore, seldom con- 
duct consumer surveys. And so, when a 
manufacturer introduces a product with- 
out advertising and without a prelimi- 
nary survey, he cannot be sure whether 
or not his product will satisfy prospective 
consumers. He has not made a compre- 
hensive study of what consumers want 
in his type of product and he is not will- 
ing to advertise because he is not sure 
that his goods will sell. He wants the 
retailer to pay the cost of the experi- 
ment. He uses the retailer’s shelves to 
store goods and causes the retailer to 
waste his time in a futile effort to sell the 
goods. In many cases, the goods never 
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do sell because the product itself has some 
defect which could well have been re- 
vealed in a preliminary consumer survey. 
If the retailer has bought the goods, 
rather than taken them on a consign- 
ment, his investment in the goods is 
tied up and is often a complete loss. 
The manufacturer, instead of shoulder- 
ing the expense of the experiment him- 
self, shifts the cost of trying out the 
product to the retailer. The retailer 
wastes his time and his money. The 
retailer is the Goat. 

Compare that situation, if you will, 
with the one in which the manufacturer 
first studies consumer wants; second, 
proceeds to improve the product with 
these consumer wants in mind; and 
third, advertises to logical consumers so 
that they may know where the product 
is available. Only the manufacturer 
who performs these steps and thereby 
does his part of the job, is fair to the 
retailer. 

Advertised goods, then, are more 
acceptable to consumers and sell faster 
because, in most cases, both the product 
and the advertising appeal are determined 
by a careful consumer survey such as is 
seldom made for unadvertised goods. 








Vigilance Is Their 
Watchword! 


These alert Kiwanis officers 
have forwarded to International 
Headquarters circular letters sent 
to them: 

R. F. Croal, Fargo, North Dak. 

Rosser J. Willis, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 

E. N. Genzberger, Butte, Mon- 
tana 

Clyde L. Wells, Coshocton, Ohio 

J. H. Rosensteel, Niles, Ohio. 




















Attendance 
Contest 1925 


Off with a bang! Within forty-eight 
hours from the time the official entry 
cards were mailed out from International 
Headquarters, cards from fifteen clubs 
had been received indicating their inten- 
tion to compete in the 1925 Attendance 
Contest. The following twenty-four 
hours brought an additional fifteen entries 
and with the Magazine going to press, 
there are now 609 clubs entered. Twenty- 
six Kiwanis districts out of the twenty- 
nine are represented with indications 
that every district will be in before the 
final date of entry, March 2. 


If you are in doubt as to the rules, refer 
to page twenty of your January issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Let us maintain the good start. Let 
this contest be the means of rejuvenating 
our clubs through renewed interest and 
a willingness to do something worth 
while for our community expressed 
through our regular attendance at the 
weekly meeting. 
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Income Tax 
Pointers 


By M. L. Seidman 


With income tax returns now to be 
filed, the first question that arises is: 
who is required to make a return? 

So far as the individual is concerned, 
the requirements are based upon the 
size of his income. In the first place, 
every individual who has a gross income 
of $5,000 or over must file a return. It 
should be noted that the requirement 
is a $5,000 gross income, not net income. 
It may be that an individual has no net 
income or on the other hand, has actually 
sustained a net loss. Yet if his gross 
income is $5,000 or over, he must file a 
return. 

By gross income is meant the total 
income from salaries, professions, busi- 
nesses, interest, rent, dividends, etc., 
before considering the deductions allowed 
by law. The gross income from a busi- 
ness is determined by deducting from the 
sales, the cost of the goods sold, giving 
the gross profit. The point to be borne 
in mind is that it is not the sales that de- 
termine gross income from a_ business, 
but rather the amount of gross profit. 

The rule is also laid down that, irre- 
spective of the amount of the gross in- 
come, if the net income of a single person 
is $1,000 or over, he must file a return. 
No mention is made about any age 
limitation so that an infant is required 
to file a return if he has a net income of 
his own of $1,000 or over, or a gross 
income of $5,000 or over. Where the 
infant is unable to make his own return, 
it must be filed by his guardian or any 
other person charged with his care. 
For practical purposes, it can therefore 
be said that the parent must file the 
return for a minor child who is unable 
to file his own return. 

So far as a married man is concerned, 
if his net income is $2,500 or over, he 
must file a return, even though his 
gross income is less than $5,000. This 
provision changes the law that prevailed 
when 1923 returns were filed. Under 
that law, a return had to be made if the 
net income of a married individual was 
$2,000 or over. The difference in the 
law is accounted for by the change in 
the exemption allowed married _indi- 
viduals. 

There is another factor to consider 
about the returns of married persons. 
The husband and wife have the right 
to file either separate returns in which 
their income is stated separately, or joint 
returns in which their incomes are com- 
bined. 

This covers the law so far as the re- 
turns of individuals are concerned. 
Now, as to the other taxpayers. 
Although partnerships as such, are not 
subject to tax because they are not 
regarded as an entity distinct from the 
partners who make up the partnership, 
every partnership is required to file a 
return showing its income and to whom 
that income is distributable. The 
partnership return is really in the nature 


‘of an information return, and supplies 


the Government with the basis for 
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Burlington 


Beautiful daylight route 


to the 


St. Paul 
1925< Convention >1925 
June 22-25 


The Burlington follows the 
picturesque shore of the 
Upper Mississippi River 
“where nature smiles 300 
miles” along the east bank of 
Lake Pepin and through one 
ofthe most charming sections 
of Wisconsin — a region of 
great scenic attraction and 
replete with the romantic his- 
tory and legend of the pioneer 
days of the near West. 





Two famous trains 


North Coast Limited 
Oriental Limited 


afford a daylight ride through 
this beautiful region which is 
the locale ofthe newly created 
Upper Mississippi Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge. 





Post Convention Tour of 
Glacier National Park 


A thrilling vacation trip to 
see “The Rockies at their 
Mightiest” is planned imme- 
diately following the con- 
vention. 


For reservations or detailed information, 
phone, write or see 


Kiwanian S. J. OWENS 


City Passenger Agent 
Burlington Route 


Phone Wabash 4600 
179 W. Jackson St. 


CHICAGO 





Iowa Districts. 


th Mississippi River 9 
Scenic Line 








Official convention ruute 
of the Illinois and East 








Ci 
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~~~ PATENT 





A KIWANIS WELCOME TO EVERYONE! 
If your city is worth living in, it is worth boosting. 


The above Fellowship Display is 
in all parts of the linited States as.a 


7 Raised Letters an Emblem in Kiwanis Colors-Finished in ‘22 Carat Gold Leaf 
as DIGNIFIED ~ BEAUTIFUL ~ EFFECTIVE ~~ 


Sint visting Kivtan Host Cm, 

















tj? Manufactured in accordance with the accepted 
conforming in every detail to the requirements of ————— 


| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 





standards and~— 11 
























ENVELOPES, FILE POCKETS | 
and FILING DEVICES | 
\. “They Last Longer!” | 
py eta ei es ry 


At Your Stationers or Write for Sample 








(From preceding page.) 
individual re- 
their income 


auditing the partners’ 
turns, with respect to 
from the partnership. 

Every corporation (except those that 
are exempt, such as charitable institu- 
tions, etc.), must make a return, regard- 
less of the amount of either the gross or 
the net income. In other words all cor- 
porations that are subject to the income 
tax law must_ file a return, even though 
they need not in fact pay any tax. 





Ideals 


The only way in which we as Kiwani- 
ANS can promulgate our principles and 
ideals is by LIVING them in our civie, 
social, business and private life. The 
spreading of Kiwanian ideals is a re- 
sponsibility for the individual. 

— [James P. Neal. 


Increasing 
Attendance 


A much discussed question among the 
officers and committees of local clubs is 
‘“‘How may we increase our attendance?”’ 
It has been found as a result of much 
handling and studying of the monthly 
records of local clubs of the New England 
district that there is a certain well defined 
relationship between lack of public 


activities on the part of a club and its 
poor attendance at luncheons. There 
are, of course, certain notable exceptions, 
but taking it on the average, the clubs 
whoare not accomplishing anything worth 
shouting about in the way of public 
achievement, are the clubs who find them- 
selves in the bottom of the pit when it 
comes to attendance records. 


The two travel hand in hand, and in- 
versely, the club which gets out its mem- 
bers in large proportion is the club that is 
able to get down to General Dawes’ 
famous “brass tacks’’ and push over 
whatever it likes. 


During the past year, the New Eng- 
land district as a whole has had an 
attendance average of 63%. The News 
has no ready means of comparing this 
with other Kiwanis districts, but let’s 
draw a picture of what our figure means. 
The figure shows that every single week 
in the whole round year there are up- 
wards of two thousand good fellows stay- 
ing away from their respective Kiwanis 
club luncheons in our New England dis- 
trict. And why? Think of it! 


Far be it from the mind of the editor 
to attempt giving advice or pointing a 
moral—but it does seem that more solid, 
constructive work—more building—more 
of the spirit of ‘‘do something for some- 
body quick’’ would get the fellows out to 
meetings in ever increasing numbers. 
For surely inactivity and low attendance 
averages go hand in hand. 

—(Clipped. 





Abilene, Tex. Two buffaloes have 
been purchased by the club for the public 
zoo. Interest in the “kiddies” is further 
evidenced by liberal support to milk 
and ice funds. 





Georgia's inter-club cup is on its way around the state, and before the district 
convention next October, it will have paid a visit to each of the 44 Georgia clubs. 
Here are Robert H. Jones, President of Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, af Adams, 


Chairman, International Committee on Inter-Club Relations and W. 


Governor of Kiwanis District of 


Mundy, 














“Friends” 


By Homer B. James, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


UCH has been said in regard to 

the high ideals of Kiwanis. 

Quite often in our club one of 
our better speakers will articulate and 
try to impress on the new members the 
real heart of Krwanis. This is certainly 
fine as it not only carries the spirit to 
the new members, but at the same time, 
drives it home to the old members. 
Listening, sometimes I wonder just why 
they don’t bring out a little more about 
one of the most wonderful things there 
are, and that is ‘Friendship.”’ 


There is no relationship more sacred 
than friendship, and certainly it should 
be included as one of the ideals of Ki- 
wANIs. To develop and promote friend- 
ship among business men, within itself 
would be a great achievement. How 
many business men reaily understand 
this word? In everyday conversation we 
hear one man say to another, “Mr. 
Blank is a friend of mine.’”’ As a matter 
of fact the word acquaintance could be 
substituted in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. Real friends are few and far 
between. A real friend is never deter- 
mined until a test has been made, and 
the test is usually troubled times, ad- 
versity or the loss of a loved one. 


When reverses come to our business, 
or when afflictions come to our families, 
when the dark clouds hang over us, when 
stormy seas are about to swamp our good 
ship, then and not until then is the time 
we find our true friends. When such calls 
for friendship arrive, it is surprising to 
see how we have been mistaken in in- 
dividuals. Those upon whom we relied 
most, shrug their shoulders, draw their 
skirts about them and give us good 
advice, while those whom we had never 
eounted as friends come to the front and 
lend us helping hands. 

The word ‘‘friend’’ has been greatly 
abused. Around places of gaiety, where 
drinks and good fellowship abound, we 
frequently hear the word ‘‘friend,’’ but 
in time of trouble those who pose as 
friends will not help us, and the few who 
would help us cannot because they have 
squandered their substance and have not 
the ability to help us. A friend in need is 
a friend indeed. 

Friendship carries with it love. The 
true friend is not one made in a hurry. 
There is no friend like the old one with 
whom you went birdnesting in your youth, 
the friend who has plodded along life’s 
road with you shoulder to shoulder. 
When you have a friend who has proven 
himself such, never let up so long in your 
gratitude for the kindness he has shown 
you. Repay him with interest for his 
good offices, and let your actions toward 
him ever be a source of pleasure and 
happiness to him. Nothing is so much 
appreciated between friends as gratitude, 
and nothing will kill friendship like in- 
gratitude. Genuine friendship is such a 
rare jewel that when you have a positive 
demonstration of it, let it be your great 
concern that you will do nothing to mar 
it, for broken friendship is a source of 
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grief to both friends so long as they live. 

Let us keep this a little more in mind in 
our different clubs. Talk it a little more in 
Kiwanis and it will naturally follow the 
channels. 

If we can develop more of this kind of 
spirit, it will positively promote the other 
great ideals of Kiwanis. 


An Inspiration 
Kiwanis is not a civie organization 
that considers only the material advance- 
ment of the community; that is necessary 
to a degree, of course, but the main 
objective is and should be—to inspire in 
ourselves and in our fellowmen an in- 
herent belief in not only ourselves, but 
in others; to make us all better citizens. 
Active work in the club will have a great 
tendency to keep down factionalism and 
to make of us and our associates better 
citizens. This is the worth-while thing. 

—/Lewistun Idaho. 
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Kiwanians 


| Returning from St. 


| Paul Convention 


Break long rail journey home by using 
| 
_ §.S. Octorara 

| of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


Leaving Duluth 10:30 P. M. 
June 25th 


| 
| for Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 





without change. 


Meals and berth included in fare. 
Orchestra Dancing 


Some reservations left. Various Kiwanis Clubs 
have secured most of the space. 
Transportation committees can secure further 
iaformation from any R. R. or Tourist Ticket 
Agent or 

J. F. CONDON, G. P. A. 
P. O. Box 987 Buffalo, N. Y. 























These 
Great Hotels 


Would MakeACity In Themselves 


CITY supreme—of per- 
sonal comfort, pleasure 

and protection—a city as mod- 
ern as Today, serving an ideal 
of hospitality as old as the Age 
of Chivalry.....Such a city you 
would have if all the United 
Hotels were massed together. 
The United Hotels Chain now 
comprises twenty-three mag- 
nificent structures, extending 
across the United States and 
Canada, from ocean to ocean. 


In the leading strategic cities on this great continent, the American 
traveler may choose a United Hotel with the feeling that he will 
get comfort—real, homelike and restful; service—effective, quiet, 


and unobtrusive; hospitality—friendly and genuine. 


Any United 


Hotel will gladly make reservations for you in any other United 
Hotel or in any one of our fifty European connections. 


A Guest Rocm is waiting for you any hour, 
day or night, in any of the United Hotels 


The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 
The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash. 
The Onondaga, Syracuse, N, 


The Penn-Harris, Harrisburg,Pa. 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio 
The Robert Treat, Newark, N.J. 
The Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
The Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. 
The Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. 
The Utica, Utica N. Y. 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls, Can. 
King Edward, Toronto, Can. 
Prince Edward, Windsor, Can. 
The Mount Royal, Montreal, Can. 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton, Can. 








Under Construction 
*The Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

*The Alexander Hamilton, 

Paterson, N. J. 
The Admiral Beatty, 

St. John, N. B. 
*Opening in 1925 
American Hotels Corp. 


The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 

The Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 

The George Washington, 
Winchester, Va. 


The Pontiac, Oswego, N. Y. 


The Troy, Troy, N. Y. 
The Molly Pitcher, Carlisle, Pa. 
(formerly the Carlisle) 


Under Construction 


The George Mason, 
Alexandria, Va. 
The Governor Clinton, 
Kington, N. Y 
The Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 
The Shenandoah, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
The Valley Forge, 
«Norristown, Pa. 
The Van Curler, 
Schenectady, N. Y 
The White Swan, Uniontown, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. York, Pa. 
Lewiston, Pa., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Suffolk, Va. McKee sport, Pa. 
Virginia Beach, Va. Troy, N. Y. 





REE 


AMERICA 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of America 


EuropeanCorrespondent: U.N.1.T.1.(Unione Nazionale Industrie Tour istiche Italiane) 


Operating Fifty Famous Old-World Hotels 
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~—Nont lose your clothes!) 


MARK THEM WITH 


Casu’s WovEN NAMES. 
\ ‘A few stitches and they're on.” 





PHILIP NEWMAN 


Style $9. 





3427-L.So.Main St 


LosAngeles,Cal 





GN BG 5 dos. $12 6 dos.$2% Ido $230 12 dos, $5% 
? Special prices made on quantity orders. 
Samples sent on request. 


J.& J. CASH, Inc. 
5 Chestnut St. 
So. Norwalk ,Conn. 





Expositor Bldg. 
Brantford, Ont. ) 
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The Appeal of the Underprivileged 
Child 


By Raymond M. Foley, Pontiac, Michigan 





SalWANIS CLUBS are organized 
(4 not as fraternities, but they are 
Reifraternal; not as_ religious 
; groups, but they are religious in 
their attitude toward God and man; 
not as political groups, but they are 
engaged in the highest form of polities, 
which aims toward improvement of all 
conditions for all; not as business organ- 
izations, although theirs is the greatest 
business in the world today—trying to 
do good. 

We have many jobs to do and they 
and yet we are 
several organizations. That is meet 


ire jobs for all of us 


ind proper, but it is proper, too, that 
we recognize the fact that we have com- 
mon ideals—that we are striving in 
friendly rivalry to accomplish as much 
as possible of the big things to be done. 
So it is well for us to get together occa- 
sionally, realizing that we are men of 
the same stamp and the same nature, 
get to know each other better and to 
think better of each other. 


And to that end, I think we must find 
that big specific broad, human objective 
that will sway us all together, inspire us 
all together and actuate us all together. 
In the ideals of everyone of our clubs 
there is a common ambition, variously 
expressed perhaps, but still the same 
to do something for the underprivileged 
child. 

When we come down to fundamentals, 
we live and labor for children. Gruff 
we may be, stolid and reserved. Harsh 
we may be, or taciturn. Flippant we 
may be, or weighed down with the 
woes of the world, but into the heart 
of every one of us the fingers of a child 
can reach; into the soul of every one 
of us the smile of a child can shine; 
and our very lives are changed, moulded 
and mellowed by the memories of child- 
hood. If this is true, and it is true, how 
much more true is it that the ears of 
all men are attuned to the cry of the 
child in pain—to the cry of the child 
in poverty—the child in darkness of 


blindness, the child enchained by de- 
formity! To these, the under-privileged 
children, the hearts of all men respond. 

The appeal first made by the Leader 
of Christianity was the appeal of a 
child—they were the hands of an under- 
privileged child—a child for whom there 
was no room in the inn; a child for whom 
dumb brutes made way in the hillside 
cavern above Bethlehem, and whose head 
was pillowed upon the straw in a manger 
The wisdom and omniscience of the 
Divine Plan foresaw and set forth for us 
to see that the greatest, the most in- 
timate appeal to the hearts of all man- 
kind could be made by the under- 
privileged child. 

The human child cannot, of course, 
appeal with the same force and the same 
effect, but let us not forget that the un- 
der-privileged child who cries throughout 
the world for help is made in that same 
image and that same likeness. This is 
the appeal that can best unite us in one 
common aim, one strong rapport, one 
beautiful effort for achievement. 





It Is Everybody’s 
Business— 


That honest men shall be elected to office. 

That the poorest boy shall have a chance 
at an education. 

That no man shall be permitted to de- 
bauch public morals for gain. 

That any man’s daughter shall be safe 
on the Streets. 

That the poor and unfortunate shall be 
cared for. 

That the law shall be enforced. 

That religious institutions shall not fail. 

—{Kiwanian Roy Smith. 








Both the under-privileged child fund and the Lebanon High School Band benefited by the minstrel show given by Kiwanians of 


Lebanon, Pennsyltania. 
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The Raleigh, North Carolina, Kiwanis Quartet, composed of Page Williams, - artificial limbs h we 
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Establishing a Dental Clinic | 





the business has grown 
to sixteen factories and 
service stations in 
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4 NVHE Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton de- 
cided to present a dental clinic to 
the Bridgeton Board of Education, 

since it was a project that supplied a con- 

necting link between the motto of ‘“‘We 

Build’? and the Kiwanis objective of 

“service to the under-privileged child, 

the future citizen.” 

The Public Affairs Committee was 
charged with the responsibility of investi- 
gating the needs of the children of Bridge- 
ton and in the light of their findings, to 
present to the club a program of work. An 
investigation revealed that the welfare 
of the children was carefully safeguarded 
by the public and private agencies of 
. the city with the exception of the care 
of the teeth. It was discovered that the 
teeth of the small children are in a deplor- 
able condition because of the ignorance 
of the parents concerning the value and 
function of baby teeth and the lack of 
funds to pay for dental service. 

The members of the committee decided 
to present to the Board of Directors a 
recommendation that dental service for 
the Bridgeton children be provided. 
Two possibilities presented themselves: 
(1) the club might raise money to pay 
for the care of the teeth of needy children; 
(2) it might take steps to provide a clinic 
for the schools. The Board of Directors 
received the recommendation of the com- 
mittee enthusiastically and appointed a 
committee to investigate the dental work 
of the Atlantic City Public Schools. It 
was the good fortune of this committee 
to meet Dr. F. W. Maroney, who is in 
charge of the physical training and health 
activities of the Atlantic City Schools. 
He personally conducted the committee 
through the several school clinics and ac- 
quainted the members with the work and 
problems of the clinics. It was brought 


out that children remain away from a 
dentist’s office because of timidity, but 
the dental chair has fewer terrors when 
the work is done in the school. 

Two plans of action were possible: 
(1) the club might arouse public senti- 
ment for the establishment of a clinic at 
public expense, (2) it might by its own 
efforts and resources establish the clinic 
and demonstrate its value to the public. 
Arousing public sentiment is often a 
slow and tedious process because of the 
inertia of conservatism. Experience also 
shows that auxiliary agencies of the schools 
are often started by public spirited bodies 
and taken over by the public after their 
value had been demonstrated. The 
Board of Directors finally adopted the 
second plan, which was approved by the 
club. 

An understanding was reached with 
the Board of Education whereby the 
Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton was to install 
and operate the clinic for one year. 
After that time, it will be taken over and 
operated at public expense. The clinic 
is open one day each week. The dentists 
of the city have agreed to work in the 
clinic a certain number of times. They 
receive a small remuneration for their 
services. A slight charge is made for the 
dental work to prevent children from 
feeling they are being pauperized and to 
prevent people from imposing upon the 
club. Provision is made for those who 
are unable to pay. Prevention rather 
than cure is the aim of the clinic. Pro- 
phylactic work is emphasized. So far, 
most of the work has been among the 
children of primary grade. It is sur- 
prising how cheaply a satisfactory clinic 
can be installed. 
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America and Europe. 

But the best of artificial 
limbs, like the best of 
automobiles, require 
service at times. Long 
travel and delay is cost- 
ly, in time and money. 


That is why we have 
placed expert Hanger 


service within easy reach 
of wearers everywhere. 
For the employee who 
has lost leg or arm, for 
the maimed child you’d 
like to help, inquire into 
Hanger quality and 
Hanger service. ° 





J. E. HANGER INC. 








KIWANIANS. y) 
4% ATLANTA - - 16 S. Pryor St. 
PHILADELPHIA - 214 So. 12th St. 
BIRMINGHAM - 2218 No. 5th Ave. > 
|, Toronto-126 Wellington St., W. 
.  WassinctTon-221-3 G St., N. W. 
St. Louis - - - 1914 Olive St. J 
New Or.eans - 1431 Canal St. 1 
, BLUEFIELD - 335 Bluefield Ave. 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


2000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


| 
| 
! 
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Educating for 
Democracy 


(From page 127) 


master and servant has really passed. 
The necessity is that we produce men 
and women who will be educated and 
developed so that the natural reactions 
will produce harmonious industrial rela- 
tionship in the inevitable association 
of the voice of the worker and manage- 
ment in the direction of industry. 

The above conditions bring us to a 
realization that our educational system 
may be wrong. It is our definite opinion 
that it is wrong—that the attempt to 
foist the labor of the world from the 
shoulders of the growing generation onto 
the mature bodies of their parents, so 
that we may have a larger educational 
facility, is simply the attempt to over- 
come a natural law and can only lead 
to disaster. Our homes are becoming 
depopulated because parents refuse to 
undertake the burden of child-life. The 
cost is prohibitive. This results in a 
constant irritation and destruction of 
our domestic life. Discontented people 
coming out of broken homes flood our 
divorce courts. Criminal records show 
an increasing tide of unhappiness, a 
large part of which is the result of the 
attempt to create an unnatural condition 
for young men and women. Not only 
does it destroy the domestic stability, 
but it is thoroughly undermining the 
character of the youth himself. Our 
entire system has back of it the sinister 
thought that by getting an education 
“T will be able to get more—that a trained 
mind will enable me to secure the labor 
of others—that the easy road to wealth 
is the correct road.’’ This is unexpressed 
in our college catalogs, but is the breath 
of the campus; especially is it the reason 
behind training in professional and trade 
courses. Not always, (fine, clean souls 
shine around everywhere), but it is 
omnipresent—like a dark cloud, it lingers 
on every school skyline. It produces 
the selfishness and vanity and the un- 
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Hotels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room ineach of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—z200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


scrupulousness which furnish the great 
body of young criminals. Not that the 
students are criminal, but the overflow 
or back-lash of their intellectual waves 
finally, in the lower intellectual levels 
become, not the educated and skillful 
striving for an easy life, but the flounting 
flip of ‘I’ll get mine.’”’ They misconstrue 
possession as the end to be attained, 
while the fact is that creation or produc- 
tion is the end. 


HIS is a matter for serious considera- 

tion. It isa question that searches the 
very heart of our civilization—it is some- 
thing pregnant with horror to realize 
that our billions of investment in educa- 
tional institutions have produced a result 
which undermines the very character 
we seek to protect. “I'll get mine’’ is 
the slogan of the masked man behind 
the gun, who daily plies his trade in our 
streets. It is the slogan of the tense- 
faced multitude that jams and fights in 
our streets. It dominates the lonely 
office of the young man starting a career 
under a handicap of poverty and without 
a character built up in youthful endeavor 
It is the method of the great business 
that we have projected like a colossus 
across the horizon. 

It is a compound of fear and desire 
for ease, and then a seeking to make 
another produce. 

These are the manifestations of the 
same basic fact, of a materialism which 
we nurture by giving youth ease instead 
of work and responsibility. 

These are life concepts which inexor- 
ably direct the trend of existence. For 
if it is true that we form the larger part 
of our basie habits before we are twenty 
years of age (and there can be no serious 
controversy as to the fundamental fact 
suggested in this statement), it then 
follows that if young people are not 
allowed to assume their responsibilities 
in the formative years they will enter 
life without the development of what 
might well be called the work habit, 
which is after all the early releasing of 
the creative impulse. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, if we are to secure char- 


acters that will fit into the industrial and 
social democracy of tomorrow, that we 
afford and provide the way or means 
that will develop the normal creative life 
forces of the young men and women of 
our generation. To such persons the 
conception ‘‘that they have served” will 
be more desirable than ‘‘that they have 
taken.’’ In order to secure these desired 
results, my own college is attempting to 
co-ordinate industrial and educational 
courses so that it will be possible for 
young men and women to enter our in- 
stitution, remain there six years, and 
under actual competitive life conditions 
begin the responsibilities of life, produc- 
ing out of their own lives the income 
sufficient to furnish them with susten- 
ance and education, so that when they 
have graduated there will not be any 
question in their minds as to whether they 
can make good or not. The fact that 
they have graduated will be the certifica- 
tion that they have already made good 
for six years. We expect to make a small 
beginning with carefully selected in- 
dustrial undertakings, and then, out of 
the experience which we necessarily ac- 
cumulate, find and develop an industrial 
program which will eventually furnish 
an occupation for over twenty-five 
hundred people continuously and be the 
base for the education of five thousand 
people. It is our idea that students 
should be able to earn their necessities 
by one-half time labor or that industry 
should be established and be sufficiently 
well operated so that four or five hours 
of actual productive labor would produce 
a sufficient income to provide the neces- 
sities while the student is in college. 
Necessarily there will be no attempt at 
luxury. It is our belief that indulgence 
in luxury is not essential to the develop- 
ment of strong character in young people. 
It is our further idea that there is alto- 
gether too much latitude allowed to im- 
mature youth in the selection of a course 
of studies. Really, it is becoming some- 
what humorous. Our plan will be to 
provide the foundation of inquiry, which 
is this: 


FP.HAT all the students who expect to re- 

ceive a degree from the college will be 
required to take a two-year course in the 
beginning of knowledge and the history 
of human development, at the end of 
which time this course will be expanded 
so that they will trace the development 
of literature, the achievement of science, 
the influence of society, and the ten- 
dencies of races into the creation of 
modern civilization, when they will then 
be allowed to commence selecting lines 
of scientific inquiry that will be useable 
in the profession or business that they 
may finally expect to foilow. 

Running concurrently with this general 
field of inquiry there are well established 
courses in mathematics and foreign 
languages, and schools of expression, 
music, art, and commerce. This arrange- 
ment, of course, is not inflexible. The 
idea is somewhat novel and will have 
to be somewhat modified in actual ex- 
perience; but we expect to be able to 
start a definite line of inquiry into the 
heart of things, so that men who graduate 
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from us will be well informed men and 
after that specialists with a general 
ability to form correct conclusions be- 
cause they will have a well rounded field 
of knowledge. 


ied we succeed in this undertaking we ex- 
pect to accomplish the following results: 

Demonstrate that society can ad- 
vantageously organize economic and 
social opportunities for young people 
to the end that their energy may be 
applied in paying for their education. 
If this is done it will materially change 
some things in American life. Our great 
high schools in the country places will 
eventually become agricultural schools 
where farms and dairies will supply work 
for the students and provide the income 
to pay for their maintenance. In our 
cities they will be surrounded by or con- 
nected with industries and as a result 
of this the city youth will produce his 
own education. Our great universities 
will become social, economic and educa- 
tional institutions where the energies of 
the under-graduate students will be con- 
served and directed in productive chan- 
nels. The importance of this attainment 
is recognized when there is brought to 
our attention that during the month of 
January, 1923, newspaper reports showed 
that two great state universities were 
asking for appropriations of seven million 
and ten million dollars respectively—this 
in addition to an average expenditure on 
the part of the student of $1,200 annually. 
The fact is evident that we are slowly de- 
veloping a system of education that will 
preclude the average family from hoping 
to allow its children to enjoy the edu- 
cational advantages which are supposedly 
free to all. By our plan, the rising cost 
which already represents nearly eight 
hundred million dollars of taxation will 
be met in another way and that way 
will be by utilizing the energy and ability 
of the students who are in attendance 
at the school. In such a sehool as this 
there will be failures. There will also 
be successes. But the men who fail will 
fail, not because of indulgence and dissi- 
pation, but because they are not normal 
physically or mentally. Those who fail 
will become natural wards of the state. 
For them we will provide special courses 
in education. But the leaders of indus- 
try, commerce, politics, and religion of 
tomorrow will be among those who 
graduate. The time has come when we 
must think about the fundamental ques- 
tion of developing the democratic spirit, 
and the greatest democracy will be made 
by the equal and democratic association 
of our young people in a field of common 
work and common accomplishment. It 
will be the recreating in an educational 
atmosphere of the same spirit that has 
made our race able to conquer the vast 
wilderness of North America in two short 
centuries. But instead of being simply 
great, strong spirits, blundering through 
ignorance and fighting desperately against 
unequal odds, they will be trained, edu- 
cated men and women who will have in 
their minds and bodies a power of ac- 
complishment, a sense of service, a 
realization of social duty, which will 
change the course of human development. 


The Budéget 


(From page 124) 
Safety in Budgeting 

In considering the whole matter of bud- 
geting the finances of Krwanis Interna- 
tional, your Committee on Finance has 
ever held before itself the factor of safe- 
ty. Each individual budget is constructed 
on a basis which, out of the funds avail- 
able, will provide as liberally as possible 
for the work which must be done by the 
organization during the period, likewise it 
must provide a contingent fund to take 
care of any unusual expenditures unfore- 
seen at the time the budget is completed. 

At no time do the budgets call for 
the expenditure of the entire anticipated 
income. If this were done, we would 
find the organization continually running 
behind financially because of these un- 
usual and unforeseen expenditures which 
continually arise. We are, however, 
able to estimate very closely the income 
of Kiwanis and establish our budgets 
accordingly. This is best illustrated by 


the following: 
Budget of | Expenses 
Income Expenditures Incurred 
Ist 6 Mo. 1922 $147,947.52 $127,419.74 $130,609.48 
2nd 6 Mo. 1922 $144,336.27 $148,285.00 $136,721.13 


Ist 6 Mo. 1923 $197,123.45 $189,925.00 $204,762.61 
2nd 6 Mo. 1923 $159,254.50 $165,540.00 $165,619.41 


Ist 6 Mo. 1924 $203,782.64 $203,123.00 $207,276.19 
2nd 6 Mo. 1924 $165,003.32 $165,378.78 $149,806.77 

Our organization has accumulated a 
certain amount of operating capital 
represented by current cash in banks. 
Marketable securities, accounts receiv- 
able, stock, inventories, office equip- 
ment, and expenses advanced against 
future events such as the International 
Convention etc., which amount is desig- 
nated as “Unrestricted Capital.”” Our 
present needs require a _ considerable 
amount of funds so invested. 

It is the aim of the Committee on 
Finance to develop a budget which will 
provide a balance large enough to cover 
any possible shrinkage in the anticipated 
income or unusual expenditures plus 
enough so that gradually the unre- 
stricted capital account of Kiwanis 
International may be built up to a point 
that will spell the utmost safety for 
Kiwanis should an emergency arise. 
This fund has not as yet reached such 
a point, in the estimation of this Com- 
mittee, but it is our hope and ambition 
to add to it gradually until the financial 
structure of Kiwanis International is 
on a firmer foundation than at present. 

Under our present budget system, 
which has proven itself rigid enough to 
extend a complete control of expenditures, 
yet mobile enough to permit of con- 
siderable change in case of emergency, 
we hope to accomplish this. We shall 
continue to exercise the utmost care in 
the proper construction of our budgets, 
in order that they may be intelligent 
plans of expending the resources of 
Kiwanis International to produce the 
greatest good for the entire organization. 
The value of a budget properly built 
and properly administered has proven 
itself in International. I am equally 
certain that those districts and clubs 
which have adopted the budget system 
and have given some thought and care 
to it, likewise appreciate its value. 
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“Don’t Budge the Budget.’’ It’s a 
splendid slogan for each Kiwanis club 
and every Kiwanis district as well as 
for Kiwanis International. 


CUSTOM-MADE 
SHIRTS 


3 for $10.00 
Of broadcloth; poplins 
madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 
Our fashioned to fit shirts 
make you feel better and 
they wear longer. No agents 
Stevens Custom Shirt Co. Seneca St Ithaca, N.Y. 

















Kiwanis Meeting Emblem 


Equip your leading hotels with this unique 
iwanis emblem. Let visiting Kiwanians 
know the “‘when and where”’ of your meet- 
ings. 
The new ones with the correct official 
Kiwanis emblems are now ready. Made 
of solid bronze and beautifully” finished 
with a rich mahogany base. eighteen 
inches high and supplied with any desired 
inscription in the lower panel giving time 
and place of meetings. 
An attractive display that will lend prestige 
to your local club. 
$25.00 
(Specify inscription desired when 
ordering) 
GEO. E. FERN 


Louis J. Fern, Kiwanian 


1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Mailing Lists 


Will pel «(te increase sales 
r 

and prices on Re Solhed 

namesof your best pros; nvecuqien- 

ers--National, State an -Individ- 

AG Professions, Business o cmaaungis 















for every | Occasion 





Goods with Originality and 
Distinction-yet cost no more 





Write for Circulars and special Bulletins 


a St. Patrick’s Day and 
Easter parties. 


Vian flouseny 


81 W. Lake St. Chicago 
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Embossed Banners, 
Sleeve Lunch- 
and eon 
Cap Badges 


Etc. 
Etc. 


Bands 
Pen- 
nants 


WE BUILD INDENTIF YING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


mn GAATLS) Wat EvER orm 


monoven © 
SS The Perfect Writing Instrument 
Writes with ink easy as 2 lead 
pencil, Won't skip, blot, 
scratch, leak or soil 
hands 'tssready uniform 


S FREE TRIAL 



















copies with son “a 
ginal mink  Guar- 
anteed—Send No a. . 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage 
INKOGRAPH, CO., Inc. 
161-95 Centre St., New York City 


RTY PACKET 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
PARTY OF 50 






















ry herd. round, 
bell tihe 
see. octa Powe 

















ANCY ASSORTED PAPER 
HATS WITH EMBLEMS 
BALLONS- ASSORTED 

COLORS WITH EMBLEMS 
ASSORTED GOOD 
NOISEMAKERS 

ROLLS OF SERPENTINE 
Ry (-ARGER ASsc 


LARGER ASSORTMENTS 
IN PROPORTION 
tonCo 


Club Needs 
VINTON BLOG 





















fastcal Comedies 
vues, with full 


INSTRELS * Ih bey son ong Ser s 


pa.cen stage your own Clay our Fa line 
of plays, stage songs, crossfire, mono 
ae tevitle acts and make-up. CATA ogee EE 


DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 
A Follow-Up System That Works 


Your follow-up system will not 
fail if you mark your cards with 


Moore Push Card Signals 


12 Colors 
“Tell you when to act” 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Migs. of Moore Push-Pins, Push-less 
Hangere, Maptacks, Thumbtacks, etc. 





FOR SALE 


For Saile—Fine ten acre orange grove, two years 
old. Located on beautiful lake near town. Fiuit- 
land Park, B. L. Collier, LAKE COUNTY, #La. 











WHO'S WHO IN NEW YORK 
| BLUE BOOK OF THE STATE 8th Edition 
A biographical directory of leaders in all phases of life in 
e Metropolis and the Commonwealth. 
heady Now Price $10 
WHO'S WHO IN ENGINEERING. 
Editor, John William Leona 
fa A biographical directory of contemporaries, Covers the 
entire United States, with important members of the 
? in other countries added. Geographically 
2nd edition in preparation 
ee. Now Edition limited Price $10 
WHO'S WHO PUBLIC ATIONS INC. 


799 Broadway, New York City. 











After Dinner Scraps No. 2 


Now ready. Book of humorous ween, ay ed 
tations, stunts, he for public wer , bigger, 
better, gepreeines Postpaid | 


Bloomfield Publishing Co. Sidon field, Iowa. 
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Social Science 
(From page 119) 
social order, all of which must change in 
method and attitude before our task 
becomes easy. 

Let us recall and apply in the teaching 
of the social sciences the elementary 
principle of education, namely, that in- 
struction should connect its subject 
matter with experience of the student. 
Unfortunately, our text-books do not 
always do this. In chapter one we are 
usually told what society is; we begin 
with a definition, and the student 
frequently learns the definition glibly 
without ever suspecting that he is a 
member of society and has always been 
so. He has been a member of a family 
and knows it. He understands the 
duties and responsibilities of home life. 
If, then, he began his wider studies at 
this point of experience and learned that 
the community, city, state, nation and 
world are all variations and enlarge- 
ments of the family, he would obtain a 
more practical initiation to the social 
sciences and our task would be much sim- 
plified. 

It will be of assistance to interpret 
social experience in terms of personal 
experience. The youth knows that he 
did not come into the world with a full 
mental and moral equipment. He knows 
that his equipment was acquired socially 
and not biologically. He is aware, or 
can easily be made so, that his attitude 
toward any religious sect, for example, is 
the result of his actual contact with 
people. The same is true of his ideas, 
ideals, antipathies, sympathies, and ambi- 
tions. From these facts of his own ex- 
perience, he can easily pass to a proper 
conception of and a right relation to the 
social order. As he himself is a product 
of social heredity so must the world be. 
He will learn, then, that not the produc- 
tion of a better stock but the making of a 
better social order is the proper method 
of progress and redemption. 

Unfortunately, it is not enough to 
know. One may be aware of his depend- 
ence upon the life of the group and yet 
be guided by social attitudes which are 
detrimental to both himself and _ his 
group. This means that there must be 
developed along with his knowledge of 
the group a social responsibility. He 
must be taught to understand that 
he will be ealled upon voluntarily to 
modify and sometimes to change entirely 
his social behavior for the welfare of the 
group. If a crime is committed in his 
community or some individual suffers a 
social injustice, the student should be 
made to feel that he is personally con- 








cerned, and should ask himself, ‘““To what 
extent am I, as a member of this group, 
to blame for this particular situation?” 
He will be taught that it will be his duty 
to search his own inner life to determine 
if his acts and behavior are in any way 
encouraging others to live anti-social 
lives, and at the same time he will ask 
himself if there is anything which he can 
do to prevent such social behavior in the 
future. In fine, he ean be shown through 
the study of his own group life that there 
is not only something he can do, but 
there is something which he should and 
must do if he is to remain loyal to his 
community. This sense of social re- 
sponsibility can never be aroused in our 
college students unless we can find a way 
to produce in them a sense of guilt when- 
ever they violate or fail to live up to the 
social standards which are accepted by 
society. 

Even though we are able to make the 
college student feel a sense of social 
obligation, he may be far from being 
socialized. He may feel an urge to do 
something for his group, and he may be 
really successful in securing a change of 
attitude on the part of his fellowman. 
He may become a successful social leader. 
But, has he led them in the right direc- 
tion? Does he know what is socially 
good? If we are to direct all our behavior 
toward the good of the group, we must 
know what is good for the group. 

A large per cent of those who are seek- 
ing to produce social attitudes and direct 
the various social groups have no definite 
idea what is worthwhile for the group. 
They are blind leaders of the blind. 
It is as necessary to teach social goals as 
it is to teach social methods. 


In conclusion, we shall practicalize 
the social sciences when we so teach 
college students that they in turn will 
become unselfishly concerned neither 
with themselves, nor with the material 
world, but when they loyally devote 
themselves to those principles which 
make a social order that will offer justice 
to all, merey to the unfortunate and good 
will to all men. 


Call to Service 


A mere handful of men breathed into 
an idea the breath of life. * * * * This 
idea, which proved to be the germ of the 
spirit of service, is the common bond 
that binds us in a common cause. Today 
over ninety thousand hearts beat in 
unison; today ninety thousand Kiwanl- 
ANS seek to serve. 


H. Ross. 


—(George 
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Communistic 
Cradle 


((From page 118) 


before barbarian hordes. 

Note also that if you do not care to 
accept the Bible story concerning these 
peoples, there has accumulated sufficient 
secular history from scientific explora- 
ions to give you the same cause and- 
effect as the Bible story. 

Skip for lack of time the intervening 
period and come down to ancient Rome. 

There was a time when Rome was all 
powerful. That was the time when 
Romans taught that “to every man 
upon this earth Death cometh soon or 
late,’ and man could not die better than 
facing fearful odds for the ashes of his 
fathers and the temples of his ‘‘Gods,”’ 
when “Romans in Rome’s quarrels 
spared neither land nor life, nor man or 
wife,”’ when Romans were elaborating 
that code of laws regulating the conduct 
of man towards man in the ordinary 
affairs of life which today forms the 
foundation of the laws on these matters 
governing every English speaking people 
and all the civilized countries of the world. 

But there came a time when Romans 
gave themselves to selfishness, to the 
pursuit of pleasure, wealth and power, 
and once again the cycle of irresistible 
cause and effect came round, and the 
Roman Empire with the civilization of 
its day passed into the discard. 

Ancient Greece and Athens is another 
story of the same kind. Never in the 
history of the world has any people 
pursued the cultivation of art, music, 
poetry and philosophy in a_ greater 
degree than the Ancient Grecians. So 
wonderful was their intellectual vigor 
andso great the glory of theirachievements 
in art, music, poetry and _ philosophie 
thought that Lord Macavlay in a semi- 
prophetic and philosophic vein, wrote to 
his fellow countrymen of the glory of 
Athens as follows: ‘‘And when those 
who have rivalled her greatness shall 
have shared her fate her in- 
fluence and her glory will still survive 
‘ immortal as the intellectual 
principle from which she derived her 
origin and over which she exercises her 
control.’”’ And yet the civilization of 
Ancient Greece in course of time also 
passed into the discard and the devas- 
tating Turk later ruled much of the 
Empire of Ancient Greece. 

Has there been anything surer in 
this world of ours than that the moment 
any people became completely selfish 
and absorbed in the pursuit of money, 
wealth and power, made of these things 
its supreme gods, that moment that 
people and the civilization it represented 
was doomed, and the barbarian soon 
triumphed, and the cyele had to be 
started all over again. That neither 
science, art, invention, law or intellectual 
vigor or achievement has saved any 
people or civilization. That the only 
thing which meant safety and per- 
manence to any people or civilization 
was the worship of the true God, and if 
slipping away, a return to that worship. 
That the only forces which will defeat and 


THE KIWANIS 


A United 
Fellowship 


That mystic tie that binds the soul 
Of comrades massed together, 

Upon life’s broad and fruitful field 
In calm or stormy weather, 

Enriches each whose lives here touch 
The heartbeats of each other, 

And builds the thought that helps so much 
To make each one a brother. 


This Ktwantan fellowship is fraught with 
inspiration. 
It glows tonight within our hearts 
Throughout our glorious nation. 
Shall we not build it then more vast 
Within each human portal? 
And crown our efforts to the last 
That they may be immortal? 
—[Rev. A. M. Hootman, Petoskey, Mich. 








bring naught all the efforts and organiza- 
tions of the Army of Destruction are 
nct in the last analysis the forces of law 
and the intellect, but the forces of 
goodness and truth. 


AVING laid this foundation from 

current events, and the history of 
the world from the dawn of the world 
civilization, the message I wish to impart 
with all the seriousness, force and energy 
I can command is this: 

That there is in very truth a conflict 
now being staged, the magnitude of 
which can very easily dwarf into a minor 
position even the recent World War. 
That there is involved in that conflict 
not only one people and one nation but 
every civilized people and nation. That 
the stage is being prepared for that 
conflict on this continent in your Country 
and mine. That on one side are now 
arrayed exceedingly strong forces, strong- 
er and more numerous than supposed 
because they are for the most part am- 
bushed or covered with smoke screens 
and show themselves in the open as 
little as possible. That the attack of 
these forces is directly against our home 
and families, our wives, sons, and 
daughters, our religions and every thing 
we hold dear. 

That this thing called Krwants which 
brings us together is not merely a song 
and jest and noonday lunch affair, but 
on the contrary, the Kiwanis clubs of 
this Continent are a battalion which has 
definitely volunteered for the defense 
of civilization and is right on the firing 
line of this conflict on the side of civiliza- 
tion. 

That this battalion composed as it is 
of business men, is especially charged in 
connection with such defense, with the 
development and enforcement of the 
square deal, a square deal to your 
employees, to your customers, and to 
every person with whom you carry on 
business; with securing the acceptance 
of and maintaining true valuations, 
valuations under which a good deed 
done is worth more than money gained, 
a life devoted to good deeds is a more 
successful amassing of wealth—under 
which joy and happiness in the inner 
man is more to be sought than pleasures 
which only satisfy the senses. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


e 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 

















KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best security on 
earth. Have loaned millions here the past 35 years with- 
out loss of a dollar of principal or interest for my clients. 
Can net you 6 per cent on gilt edged loans. References. 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, Greeley, 
(Kiwanian) Colorado 




















HONEY OR VINEGAR 
A sharp letter may get the money, but lose a 
perfectly good account. 

“Ole Bill’ stickers, stuck on your bills or 
statements, not only get the money but keep 
the account. ‘*Old Bill’’ is a good-will builder 
as well as a collector. 
There’s a series of 12 ‘*Ole Bill’’---printed in 
2 colors---all of them different---all of them 
bright---snappy---to the point. 
Try them on your slow accounts. Watch ‘Ole 
Bill’’ bring home the money. 

Fee, book of 1000, conveniently perforated, 


oney back if not pleased. Sample free if 
you want to see before you buy 


Ever-Ready Label Corp. 468 Broome St.,N. Y. 











POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. Who, 
Where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered, 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. 
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From Preceding Page) 
é h- AT this battalion and each mem- 
ber of that battalion is also charged 


with the maintenance and carrying out 
of the principle that the inequalities and 
evils of life must be smoothed and cured 
as far as possible by the people among 
whom these inequalities and evils exist, 
ind that to that end, love and affection 
go farther do more than hate and 
envy, and of the principle of the trustee- 
‘hip of man for every privilege he pos- 
wealth, influence, prestige or 
power, and of his responsibility for the 
ise he makes of the same, and that the 
measure of a man’s accomplishments are 
but what he has 


and 


sesses ol 


not what he has done 


New Belt Takes 
2 to4 Inches Off 
Girth—Instantly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent. 


Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


ij Director does exactly as we claim 


—without drugs—without diet — 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com 

Ne need af carrying 
emoose fat like thu 


sagging muscles are supported com 

fortably and held firmly intheir nat 

ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athletic 
figure by reducing the waistline 2 
to 4 inches, but more important 
still it has a direct bearing on your 
physical condition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should be. Thus you experience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
cles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis 





fort it immediately gives you. The | 


solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- | 


tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made fo measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of Dbusi-  gpeissiine is inches 

ness and professional men testify. shimmer with Director 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 





| 
| 





as a flesh reducer. The price —made to measure—is | 


only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won't cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon todey 


Landen & Warner, Dept. 23 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 
ee ee 
LANDON & WARNER 

225 N. Michigan Blvd.. Chicago, Dept.23 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 

antee. My weight is my height is 

my waist measure is 
$6.50 enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address 





“HANT Write for special proposition. 
MERCHANT Here is an opportunity for profit 





TAILORS whitecorrecting figures hard to fit. 
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done with the privileges which have 
been placed in his hands to do things 
with, this principle explains 
many of the mysteries of life and levels 
many of its apparent inequalities. 

Having joined up in this battalion 
and enrolled under its colors, K1WANIANS 
have volunteered to uphold these things, 
and their failure or desertion affects to 
the extent of their individual capacity 
and responsibility, not only their individ- 
ual clubs but their communities, homes, 
wives and children, their religion and 
church, their hopes for the present and 
future, their own lives and the lives of 
their fellow citizens, and also their 
State or Province, Country and Civili- 
zation as a whole, and the future of the 
human race, 
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All American 
Standard 


(From page 111) 


because 


trast to the present uncertainty brought 
about by the existenee of diverse mea- 
sures, With ambiguous names. 
Promoting World Trade 

In world trade, as wellas domestie trade, 
this unification of standards will pro- 
mote convenience and understanding. Con- 
sider the lone, economy and accuracy of 
calculating, Computing, recording, tabu- 
lating, invoicing, quoting in the same 
units everywhere on the world’s surface. 
We! shall then buy and sell, make 
and measure in terms that are simple, 
interchangeable and intelligible to all. 

That world standardization will aid our 
World trade is axiomatic. Statisties show 
that the major part of our exterior com- 
meree is now with countries committed 
to the metrie units. Furthermore, trade 
with the British Isles is hampered (not 
aided) by our having units with similar 
names to theirs but with unlike eapaci- 
ties. Thus our vast petroleum trade with 
Britain is in gallons that are not British 
gallons; our vast trade in grain is in 
bushels that are not British bushels. 
Taking this in consideration, it is manifest 
how we are handicapped in every market 
by using old local weights and measures, 
rather than modern international stan- 
dards. 

Removing the Toll-Bars 

There are many other fields in which 
metric standardization is urgently needed. 
Agriculture, household economics, 
national preparedness—in such widely 
diverse activities, the use of the world 
decimal units will prove invaluable. To 
cite one other instance, of general im- 
portance: The National Congress of 
Parent-Teacher Associations has esti- 
mated (in accord with other authorities) 
that use of metric standards would save 


a year of a child’s time in school—involv- 
ing an annual saving of not less than 
$800,000,000 for the United States in 
Edueation. Absurd arithmetical prob- 
lems linked with the present measures 
will be discarded; for, as Arthur Brisbane 
says, a child of ten can learn in ten min- 
utes all of the metric plan that will ever 
berequired in the affairs of every-day life. 

Surely, downright cruelty to children 
can be charged to our present ungainly 
weights and measures. As that eminent 
metric advocate, Thomas A. Edison, so 
truly declares, “‘Make a child study what 
it does not like, and keep this up until 
it is 14 years old, and its brain is impaired 
forever!” 

By removing the toll-bars from the 
path of education; by sweeping aside 
ages-old barriers that hinder free trans- 
mission of ideas; by facilitating inter- 
change of commodities in domestic trade 
and world trade as well—in all ways, the 
metrie progress will confer manifold bene- 
fits upon us. It will be the greatest ad- 
vance of the century. 

To econelude in the eloquent words of 
Charles Sumner before the United States 
Senate: “Here is a new element of civili- 
zation which will be felt in all the con- 
cerns of life at home and abroad. It will 
be hardly less important than the Arabic 
numerals, by which the operations of 
arithmetic are rendered common to all 
nations. It will help undo that primeval 
confusion of which the Tower of Babel 
was the representative.” 





Kiwanians 


There is a club I love most dear, 

And every week from year to year 
Is ever spreading fame 

Moves on and on, thruout the land, 
Its members they’re a happy band, 

KIwaANIs is its name. 


Krwanis, Kiwanis, we thy name revere; 
We congregate to elevate, 
To build up character. 
Thine ideals grand thruout the land 
We'll spread from shore to shore, 
Thus raise aloft Kiwanis aims, we 
build forever more. 


There is a club where right is right, 

Where men do meet and see the light 
Of fellowship supreme; 

We build a fortress round the weak 
And raise it to its highest peak 

Our ideals to redeem. 


There is a club where men do meet, 
To raise the fallen to their feet, 
And set them on their way. 
Their ideal is a brotherhood 
Of building ever for the good 
For those who live to-day. 
—|[Leone Lovd, Oconto, Wis. 
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Lagoon at Lake Phalen, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Drop Those Papers!! 


Going down into the cellar the other day with a load of old papers, we 
q sought a hidden corner. Just as we were going to drop the awkward 
bundle, we looked down and saw a single little plant bearing bravely a lone 
flower. We were so startled by this odd bit of loveliness struggling in the dark 
: that we dropped the papers where we were—and they lie there yet. The 
flower we put on the stone windows-sill and rubbed away a spot on the dirty 
glass for her benefit. 





So it is with many of us in this great country. We spend our lives wander- 
q ing Sout in it, each with his bundle of papers and, pity be, find its beauties 
but accidentally. It holds in its northern vales and rolling reaches, beauties 
of which few of us can imagine the quality. The wondrous lake country around 





; Saint Paul for instance, blooms with all of outdoor life’s most interesting 
diversion for him who loves to wander forth from the city’s grimy palings. 
Whether it be shooting rapids in a canoe or leaping over the hills in your ear, 
that matters not. Verily, the Saint Paul country has delighted a comparative 
few of you, but it has been discovered—and mark our words, it will delight 
multitudes. Go to the Kiwanis Convention at Saint Paul. And afterwards 
get out where the sun doesn’t shine through a pane of smoke and where the wind 
can rub your pallor up to a glow of real tan, in almost no time! 
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my telephone bill is so big!” 
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IT WAS A BANKER who told us he was glad 
his telephone bill was so big. He remem- 
bered the days when it was smaller, and he 
knew what the larger use of the telephone 
meant — decreases in traveling expense, in 
time lost—and definitely measurable additions 
to business. “Without the long distance tele- 


phone,” he said, “we simply could not handle our present business.” 


Nowhere, outside America, is the tele- 
phone used as such a constructive business 
economy. American homes and businesses 
use 63 per cent of the telephones of the 
world, and the number is increasing at 
the rate of 3000 each working day. The 
business houses of Europe are agitating in 
their daily press and in international con- 
ference for a long distance telephone sys- 
tem like America’s. 


Are you and your concern making full 
use of telephone economy? In any final 
analysis, the telephone in business costs 
nothing. The total loss of the expense of 


a trip may be saved by telephoning in ad- 
vance. In thousands of cases, without the 
expenses and delay of travel, the contact 
is made and the deal closed by a call over 
the long distance telephone. 

Your local Bell company, upon call, will 
gladly have its Commercial Department 
advise your concern how to use the tele- 
phone for greater profit. 
for a special survey? You know what the 
telephone now does for you locally, It 
will do the same over hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles. Long Distance is waiting 
for your call. ........ Nuemober, please? 


But why wait 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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